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LIQUOR CONTROL: A THORNY PATH 


Psychological Confusion Is Reflected in Regulatory Laws Since Repeal, Says Mrs. Sheppard, and 
Clear Thinking, She Content, Must Take Form if the Nation Is to Reach Its Long-Sought Goal 


By Mrs. JOHN 8. SHEPPARD ers 


HE nation set out years ago 
for a high goal—the control 
of the liquor traffic in behalf 
of public welfare. Prohibi- 
tion, an attempt to attain that 
goal, lacked the support of public 
opinion and failed. Repeal was the 
beginning of another drive toward 
this objective, and was to be fol- 
lowed by the enactment by each 
State of sensible liquor laws pos- 
sible to enforce. We are now at 
the second stage of the repeal pro- 
gram, the lawmaking stage. 

Some States have progressed far 
on the desired way. Some, though 
they have new laws, have made ne 
advance at all. Others are waiting, 
watching developments in other 
States. There is uncertainty of 
purpose, and until it is clarified we 
shall not be able to enact or to en- 
force effective liquor laws. 

The confusion which reigns in 
the public mind is reflected in most 
of the State laws which have been 
passed. It arises from many 
causes, the gravest of which are 
emotionalism, prejudice, indiffer- 
ence, ignorance and overconfidence 
in formulas. 

” ? s 

HE first move toward an ade- 
T quate system of control is not 
the drafting of a law but 
rather an analysis of the attitudes 
of mind of the people who will live 
under the law. If a law does not 
conform to the wishes of the peo- 
ple it will be neither obeyed nor 
enforced. That fundamental truth 

cannot be repeated too often. 

One of the many obstacles which 
stand in the way of clear thinking 
on liquor control is the intensely 
emotional reaction of so many peo- 
ple to the subject. The two strong 
emotions of religious feeling and 
family affection are frequently in- 
volved. , 

Almost every family has suf- 
fered from the intemperance of 
some one of its members. This 
experience has aroused a quite un- 
derstandable fear of all intoxicat- 
ing drinks and a_ resentment 
against them. The effect of this 
feeling is manifest in many of the 
strict provisions of our new liquor 
laws. 

Another emotional reaction, -less 
obvious but still significant, is the 
hostility of many people not only 
toward intoxicating drinks but also to- 
ward everything connected therewith, even 
control measures. These people have made 
every possible attempt to reclaim drunk- 
ards in their own families and, having 
been unsuccessful, have lost faith in any 
kind of attempted control. While this 
reaction is, of course, unconscious, it is 
yet very real and may account, in part, 
for the otherwise inexplicable apathy of 
so many people in this matter. . 

Confusion of thought and motives seems 
inevitable in connection With the subject 
of liquor control, for even on the religious 
side our heritage is conflicting. In early 
civilizations intoxication was part of 


pagan religious festivals and was deemed 
a means of attaining spiritual exaltation. 
Later, when asceticism became the re- 
ligious ideal, all intoxicating drinks were 
frowned upon. These divergent traditions 
are reflected in our trends of thought 
today, and this powerful emotion of re- 
ligion is divided in its effect because of 
our conscious and subconscious reactions. 
s . * 

SIDE from such emotional reactions, 

there is a general indifference to the 

laws dealing with the liquor problem. 
The attitude of government toward the 
problem may explain a large measure of 
this indifference. -As we look back over 


“The Experience of Prohibition Has Failed to Impress the Politicians and the Liquor Interests.” 


the laws of other countries as well as of 
our own, we find that in the past law- 
makers were almost entirely concerned 
with the revenue to be derived from the 
liquor traffic, and showed little apprecia- 
tion of its more far-reaching effects on 
the life of the community. ~ 

If people could be made to realize the 
intimate connection of liquor regulation 
with every department of their daily life, 
they would be startled out of their placid 
indifference. Only half of the problem of 
liquor control is- usually considered, even 
in its economic effect. The revenue which 
liquor brings into the Treasury of the 


State is stressed, but the effect of the. 


Even more important, though, 
than these direct and indirect eco- 
nomic effects is the fact that the 
whole morale of the State suffers 
if large numbers of its citizens 
drink to excess, and, with the low- 
ering of that morale, cultural, edu- 
cational and health standards are 
lowered. The more the probiem is 
studied, the more clearly it appears 
that there is not one activity of 
our lives which is not. influenced 
by the question of alcohol. - 

s * +e 
NOTHER factor in the compli- 
cated psychological situation 
today is that many repealists 

had a childlike faith that repeal 
would solve the liquor problem and . 
that no further effort would be 
necessary. Many of them seem 
hardly able even yet to realize that 
repeal is not, of itself, a solution of 
all the problems of liquor control. 
Those who placed their faith in the 
panacea of repeal are bewildered 
by the situation which exists and 
are without any constructive plan 
for improving it. 

They are in the same position as 
were the drys, who looked upon 
prohibition as a panacea for all our 
former troubles with alcohol. One 
of the curses of our country is our 
unbounded faith in panaceas and 
formulas. We fail to learn from 
experience the important fact that 
almost no condition can be correct- 
ed by a set rule, but that there 
must be constant adaptation and 
compromise. 

In coping with the liquor prob- 
lem the ultimate objective must 
never be lost sight of, and a clear 
understanding of what the ultimate 
objective is must be the first step 
in any attempt to draft a system 
of liquor control. One of the most 
baffling elements in the situation 
today is that so few people have 
any definite idea of what they 
really want to achieve. 

While it is,true that the large majority 
of the people voted for repeal and so reg- 
istered a vigorous protest against com- 
pulsory total abstinence, it is doubtful 
whether many of these same people do 
not feel, deep down in their hearts, that to 
drink any intoxicating beverage, even in 
moderation, is morally reprehensible. This 
point of view is explained by the fact that 
in most parts of the country there has 
been very little moderate drinking. 

Wine has never been ‘treated here as a 
food and as a part of a normal! diet, as it 
is in the wine-drinking countries of Eu- 
rope. In many communities the only alco- 
holic drink known has been whisky, 
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and that was associated with the sa- 
loon and never with social functions 
in the home. This attitude made it 
easy to ‘“‘put over’’ prohibition. It 
is enlightening, also, in pursuing 
this subject, to find that all the 
countries where there has been pro- 
hibition—except Turkey, where re- 
ligious issues were involved—were 
countries where the national drink 
was strong spirits, and never coun- 
tries in which wine drinking pre- 
vailed. A recognition of this feel- 
ing, which regards all alcoholic 
beverages as ‘‘strong liquor,’’ and 
an understanding of the reasons 


for this attitude of mind will ex- 


plain many of the inconsistencies 
in the State laws which have been 
passed since repeal became effec- 
tive. 

People are swayed by their sub- 
conscious fears and refuse to face 
the liquor problem frankly. They 
will not make a decision as to what 
they really do think and believe. 
If they believe that moderate drink- 
ing is not wicked but that excess 
only is to be avoided, they should 
advocate one sort of law. If they 
believe that all drinking is wicked 
and that every one who sells liquor 
is engaged in a nefarious business, 
then they should advocate another 
kind of law. 

But the laws that are being en- 
acted today are neither one thing 
nor the other. They are very lax 
in some respects and yet contain 
strict provisions which are only an 
attempt to soothe the consciences 
of those people who are afraid of 
all alcohol. In some of the pro- 
visions of our laws we are treating 
the liquor business as a reputable 
business, while in other provisions 
in the same law we are stamping 
it as disreputable. 

eee 

OT only are people undecided 

as to the type of laws which 

they want, but there is also 
no decision as to the way in which 
they want these laws to be en- 
forced. Large groups of people 
want the liquor-control boards to 
enforce the law as well as to ad- 
minister it, but they are unwilling 
to appropriate the amount of 
money necessary for such enforce- 
ment. Other groups want the en- 
forcement of the liquor law left in 
the hands of the police, as are the 
other laws of the State, yet these 
same people constantly criticize the 
control boards when the liquor law 
is not well enforced, forgetting that 
the power given to these boards is 
only administrative. 

If we would make up our minds 
as to what we really want to ac- 
complish, half the troubles inherent 
in the liquor situation today would 
be solved. So few have definitely 





formulated their opinions in this 
matter that legislators can hardly 
be blamed for not knowing what 
the majority of the citizens of any 
State do want. 

A definite effort-should be made 
to simplify all liquor laws, because 
every unnecessary provision of the 
law opens the door to graft and 
to the corruption of the enforcing 
authorities. The goal should be 
clearly defined. Then every pro- 
vision of the law should be con- 
sidered in its relation to the attain- 
ment of that goal. 

ses 
liquor interests are putting 
forward the claim that uniform 
laws in all the States would be 
a benefit to the whole country. 
This contention adds to 
the general confusion of 
public opinion. There is 
no doubt of one thing: 
uniform laws would be for 
the benefit of the people 
engaged in the liquor bus- 
iness. It would enable 
them to set up the ma- 
chinery to do business in 
all the States on the same 
basis and, so, would make 
their problem much sim- 
pier. 

But the people of this 
country did not repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment 
just to make ‘the transac- 
tion of business easier for 
the liquor trade. One of 
the main objects of repeal 
was to enable each State 
to have a law which would 
suit the people of that 
State and would be suited 
to the conditions in that 
State. The States differ 
greatly in climatic condi- 
tions, in the preponder- 
ance of different racial 
groups, in habits, customs, 
backgrounds and tradi- | 
tion. 

To attempt to make 
State laws uniform spells 
disaster at once. Indeed, 
the presence of the local- 
option feature in virtually 
all State laws indicates 
that even the State itself 
may be too large a unit for 


perience in liquor control but 
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From a Drawing by Rene Marie Castaing. 
“Temperance Means a State of Mind, an Attitude Toward Life.” 


who have had practical experience in 
the manufacture and sale of liquor. 

It is interesting to note that 
the brewers want a brewer, the 
distillers want a distiller, the whole- 
salers want a wholesaler and the 
retailers feel that the ‘‘practical’’ 
man should be a retailer. A board 
so composed might easily lose 
sight of the “‘practical’’ interests of 
the people of the State as a whole! 

Some of the most baffling psy- 
chological complications in this 
problem are the direct result of pro- 
hibition. The attempt, through pro- 
hibition, to force total abstinence 
on the whole country, regardless of 
the wishes of the majority of the 
people, has engendered a feeling of 
resentment on the part of otherwise 


law-abiding citizens against all 
rules and regulations about alco- 
This group is 








and they are vituperatively critical 
of any regulation which may have 
the effect of curtailing their liberty 
to drink when and where and how 
they please. 

Another heritage from prohibition 
is the phobia against the word 
“temperance.” The prohibitionists 
constantly misused this word as 
meaning ‘‘total abstinence,”’ and so 
the word is now detested and its 
use arouses antagonism. Yet the 
principal motive which made people 
work for repeal was the desire for 
temperance. People awoke to a 
realization that under prohibition 
the country had become intemper- 
ate, not only in its drinking but in 
its emphasis on ‘‘drinks’’ and thei: 
importance. 


p vis S 





Tempefance embraces our whole 
scheme of life, and ‘‘temperance 
education” should be.an inspiring 
thing. One can hardly imagine a 
thrill in connection with ‘‘education 
for moderation.”" Every repealist 
should endeavor to reclaim this 
word and not allow the so-called 
“temperance societies’’ to continue 
to distort its meaning into total ab- 
stinence. Let us use the word 
“temperance”’ boldly and fearlessly 
in its true meaning, and then let as 
energetically carry on “temperance 
education,”’ for only through such 
education. will come the ultimate 
solution of the liquor problem. 

eee 

NE particularly unpleasant fea- 

ture of prohibition was the 

hypocrisy which it engendered 
—the hypocrisy which, during pro- 
hibition, was exemplified by the 
“drinking dry.”’ Repeal brought a 
feeling of relief and a hope that 
this hypocritical attitude toward 
drinking was at an end and that 
the liquor problem would now be 
faced squarely and frankly. The 
liquor law of Kentucky, passed only 
two months ago, shows us how un- 
founded was this hope. 

This law, after reciting that ‘‘the 
General Assembly finds that dis- 


‘| tressing and dangerous conditions 


prevail in the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, which, among others, in- 
clude: bootlegging, moonshining, 
exorbitant prices for any good alco- 
holic liquors and a great less of its 
just revenues to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky,’’ proceeds to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of spirit- 
ous, vinous or intoxicating malt liq- 
uors, ‘“‘except for medicinal, sacra- 
mental, scientific or mechanical 
purposes.’’ It then provides for li- 
censes for retail stores, hotels, res- 
taurants and clubs for the sale of 
“medicinal’’ liquor by the bottle, 
drink or glass. 

It defines ‘‘medicinal liquor’’ as 
meaning ‘‘any liquor containing 
any per cent of alcohol which is 
used as a curative, alleviative or 
palliative for bodily disorder or bod- 
ily pain, or as a tonic or stimulant 
for nervous or mental fatigue or 
other necessities of the human 
body.”” Any person may buy this 
liquor ‘‘if he deems it necessary for 
his health."’ 

It is hard to imagine how hypoc- 


“Early Speakeasy,” by J. W. Golinkin, Courtesy Macbeth Gallery. 
“Under Prohibition the Country Had Become Intemperate.” 


This word ‘‘temperance”’ must be 

reclaimed to its original meaning, 
for there is no other word which 
so beautifully and adequately ex- 
presses what we want to attain. 
“‘Moderation” has only a fraction 
of the meaning which is included 
in the word ‘‘temperance,’’ for tem- 
Perance means much more than 
just moderation—it .means a state 
of mind, an attitude toward life, 
and it is something worth striving 
for. 





risy could go further, and it is hard 
to see how we can ever get good 
liquor laws while such an attitude 
persists. 

While the unpleasant effects of 
prohibition are still influencing our 
thoughts, the one good thing which 
we had hoped would be gained from. 
the experience of prohibition seems 
to have been lost entirely. The 
whole country felt sure that the 


( Continued on Page 20) 











A Roosevelt in the White House 
twenty-five years ago; a Roosevelt 
in the White House today. What 
have the two in common besides 
their name and the Presidency! In 
the following article a } 
newspaper man, who was the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the.Frank- 
furter Zeitung a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and now returns after an 
absence of twenty-five years, paints 
entertaining pictures of the two 
Presidents. 


By WILHELM COHNSTAEDT 
NE who lived in this coun- 
try for a while in pre- 
war times and comes back 
r twenty-five years later is 
struck with the many splendid de- 
velopments. Yet no growth of 
cities, no increase in wealth, prog- 
ress in technique or advancement of 
education and culture impresses one 
so strongly as the fact that the 
American Nation; perhaps for the 
first time in its history, finds itself 
in the claws of a real crisis—a crisis 
of its economic and its social struc- 
ture not to be compared with the 
ordinary waves of depfession and 
prosperity—and is tremendously 
conscious of this fundamental 
change in its life-line. 

The consciousness that a hitherto 
unbroken upward trend is being 
shaken, that old American tradi- 
tions and ideas are being shattered, 
is the great single fact. Another, 
that is new, although not quite so 
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bones blaring. And sitting in the 
President’s studio behind that re- 
ception room, stil! darker, and so 
delightfully old-fashioned, you 
might find yourself the target of a 
veritable howitzer of Presidential 
joviality. ; 

Today you see a different smile 
in the White House, and you hear a 
different kind of laughter, ringing 
out from bells cast of bronze with 
some addition of silver—and yet 
steel in it too! 


calied him the Rough 
Rider, that other Roosevelt I 


met in the White House twenty- 
five years ago. He was rough, sure 
enough, and full of force, loving 
the roar of power. He was a man 
of high intelligence and of aristo- 
cratic tradition, of culture and edu- 
cation, but first of all he was a 
man bursting with and boasting of 
health. 

Here, I cannot help feeling, is one 
of the major differences between 
the President Roosevelt of my mem- 
ory and the President Roosevelt of 
1934. I am reluctant to touch on 
this phase. But no point impresses 
me as more essential to an under- 
standing of Franklin D. Roosevelt 


fundamental, is the outstanding im-|°"4 of what is going on in this 
portance of the White House in ali, Country. 


national policies. 
Pi ess 
OU enter the White House, to 
¥ attend the President’s press 
conferences. You are greeted 

by a hearty laugh from the Execu- 
tive’s desk. A healthy laugh, a 
laugh to lift the spirit and to give 
new hope to a nation. o 

You heard a laugh like his from 
the same desk in the White House 
twenty-five years ago—a hearty 
laugh, and healthy, too. Then there 
was also a President Roosevelt-who 
sat behind the desk turned 
around to speak to you. And that 
full-bodied laugh punctuated the 
conversation. Good spirits were 
almost as famous a Presidential at- 
tribute in those days as it is now. 

Still, it was quite another laugh 
you once heard rolling out between 


Theodore Roosevelt's rows of teeth. }~ 


’ Trumpets seemed to sound around 
that dark reception room where he 
held his press conferences. Some- 
times you thought you heard trom- 


The President is tall, strong, 
healthy-looking. In his fifty-third 
year, he might still serve as asculp- 
tor’s model for the statue of a 
Greek athlete. Yet he remains 
seated at his desk. 

President Theodore Roosevelt 
never sat behind a desk very long. 
He felt the need of jumping up 
every so often, and moving around 
like a royal tiger in his narrow 
cage. 

Yet one hardly misses movement 
in his successor. The face of 
Franklin Roosevelt beams with 
Jife, his eyes sparkle with vitality, 
half a dozen lines play constantly 
in his face. The head itself serves 
as an unforgettable instrument of 
expression. No, I do not think that 
the President’s difficulties in walk- 
ing constitute any essential obstacle 
to the fulfillment of his duties. 

On the contrary, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the twelve years of suf- 
fering which the President has en- 
dured and conquered have become 
decisive assets to his personality 
‘and leadership. 

In the midst of that fundamental- 
ly healthy, that delightfully smiling 
face, you observe two lines which 
neither smile nor laugh, but which 
might tell stories of suffering—and 


© Underwood 4 Underwood and Associated Prese Photos. 
“That Hearty, Healthy Laugh Was Nearly as Famous a Presidential Attribute Twenty-five Years Ago as It Is in 1934.” 


THE TWO ROOSEVELTS: A VIVID CONTRAST 


Between Theodore and Franklin a-German Journalist Who 
Visited Both Finds Striking Kinship—and Differences 


of conquering! These lines are not 
unfamiliar to one who has lived in 
any European country where hun- 
dreds of thousands of men crouched 
in trenches and dugouts for more 
than four years. 5 
One suspects that some extraor- 
dinary will-power has always 
lurked behind the Rooseveltian 
sunshine and that this will-power 
has been enhanced by a new im- 
petus arising from his conquest of 
the ill that once overwhelmed ‘him. 
bd see 
POWER was one of the 
outstanding qualities of 
Theodore Roosevelt, tao. 
Combined with it was a strength of 
intelligence which, so far as I 
know, has not been surpassed by 
any of his post-war successors. 
Theodore oosevelt’s splendid 
mind, however, and his powerful 
will seemed not always to be gov- 
erned by patience and ripe judg- 
ment. There was always the danger 
of some explosion of temperament, 


some darker shadows which, one 
suspects, were not always there. 
It would be strange indeed if his 
experience had not deepened and 
plowed the innermost ground of 
his soul and laid down in its fur- 
of a rare wisdom. 
there may be dangers, 
in such experiences. There 
be the hazard of overdrawn 
self-confidence, of a secretly proud 
feeling that no task can be too big 
for one’s powers and one’s lucky 
star. But here that 

wisdom should turn such 
thoughts. : 
One other quality seems to belong 
pre-eminently to both Presidents of 
the Roosevelt family—an extraordi- 


seeds 
doubt 


rows 
No 

too, 

may 
If. 


aside 


nation. 


Most strongly the foreign’ ob- 
server’s attention is attracted to 


today. However, while this back- 
ing twenty-five years ago meant 


( Continued on Page 18) 
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JACK, ASHORE, LOOKS OVER ‘THE BIG TOWN’ 





Hitting the Beach of “The Big Town”—A “Liberty Party” Invades Manhattan. 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


BUGLE blows. Boat gongs 
clang about the decks. The 
bo’s’n’s shrill piping skirle 
through the loud-speakers: 

‘Lay aft on the quarterdeck a-a-ll 
the liberty party!”’ 

Liberty call to a man-of-warsman 
is an invitation to adventure and 
romance. The brass voice of the 
bugle summons the sailor to exotic 
strands which landsmen can never 
know—‘‘the beach.’”” On ‘the 
beach”’ there await brief interludes 
of pleasure; flapjacks and fried 
chicken loom on the horizon. On 
the beach lies freedom from the 
confining restrictions of life aboard 
ship; there are the steins of amber 
liquid with foaming collars; there 
are the tall cool glasses clinking to 
leeward. On the beach is freedom 
from the rigidity of naval disci- 
pline; there a bluejacket can swag- 
ger a bit; there the deep-sea tenors 
warble in song unconfined; there 
live Rosy and Nancy and Madeleine 
and they belong to the navy, too! 

For more than a week now the 
35,000 men of the fleet have been 
“hitting the beach’ in the “Big 
Town” as the navy knows New 
York. For more than a week sun- 
burned young men—and a handful 
of leather-skinned veterans—have 
been riding in the subways, rowing 
in Central Park’s lakes, watching 
the monkeys at the Zoo and order- 
ing ‘“‘Ham an’—” in the restau- 
rants, For two weeks more the 
city will be sprinkled with ‘‘gobs’’ 
—men in trim whites with sailor 
hats cocked jauntily on their heads, 
men who stroll along Riverside 
Drive and mingle with the throngs 
in Broadway. For the fleet’s in 
and the sailor has ‘‘hit the beach’’! 


ees 

BOARD a man-of-war the pre- 
requisites of ‘‘liberty,” as 
shore leave is called, are not 
simple. Liberty is for the unpun- 
ished; men may be restricted to the 
ship for infractions of naval dis- 
cipline. Liberty is for the clean 
and tidy; there is a prodigious 
amount of brushing and scrubbing 
and polishing before a liberty party 
goes ashore. Liberty is never for 
all, because some must stay aboard 
and perform the ritual] of the sea 
even in port and because some are 

needed to keep the ship ‘alive.’ 
The crew is divided into four sec- 
tions for liberty and duty purposes: 
usually two of the four sections are 
allowed shore leave each day, 
though when the ship is moored 
alongside a dock three-section lib- 
erty is generally granted. The first 
and third sections are known as the 
starboard watch; the second and 


fourth sections are.the port watch. 

Men are usually allowed to leave 
their ships after working hours— 
sometimes at 1 o’clock—and remain 
ashore until 8 the next morning. 
The week-ends are equitably divided 
between the watches or among the 
sections; first one watch or section 
gets a week-end ashore and then 
another. After ‘“‘skipper’s inspec- 
tion’’ on Saturday mornings the off- 
duty men are usually free until 
Monday morning at 8 o’clock, when 
boats will be waiting for them at 
the docks to take them back to 
their ships. ' 

Liberty cards—little rectangles of 
colored cardboard with metal rims— 
are used aboard most of the ships 
in the navy for the purpose of iden- 
tifying the men who are entitled to 
liberty. The cards are of different 
colors for different liberty sections 
or for different ratings, and each 
card bears the man’s name, rating, 
division and ship. 

These cards are issued only to 

those entitled to liberty; a sailor 
must have one before he can go 
ashore. He shows it to the officer- 
of-the-deck before he 
leaves the ship and he 
must drop it into a box 
provided for that purpose 
when he returns aboard. 
The cards not only serve 
as a means of identifying 
the men entitled to liberty 
but as a method of check- 
ing up on any who are 
“A. O. L.,” or absent over 
leave—to be thus absent is 
a serious offense in the 
navy. These little slips of 
cardboard are the navy’s 
free passes to the great 
drama of ‘‘the beach’’ and 
every sailor clutches his 
tightly; if he loses it he 
loses two liberties. 


LL liberty parties are 


scramble down the gang- 
way and into the motor 
launches, the large, broad- 
beamed, open boats which 
are the navy’s heavy-duty 
craft. 

Down in the living com- 
partments and in the tile- 
decked washrooms there 
is always a bustle of ac- 
tivity before the bugle 
blows its brassy invitation 
to adventure. Locker doors 
bang open; hastily the 
“gobs” strip off their 
working clothes and break 
out their neatly folded, 


newly scrubbed suits of shore-going 
whites. Tattooed ladies dance on 
rippling, sun-tanned muscles as the 
sailors joke about the beach. 

“Oh, boy, Clara and me’s goin’ to 
the Follies!’’ 

“Back to the Big Town; watch 
my dust, sailor; watch my dust!’’ 

“Aw, th’ Automat’s your speed.”’ 

‘“‘Who's got the deck?’’ 

“Shine your shoes, boys; shine 
your shoes. Smith’s got the deck!”’ 

An eager tumbling torrent of 
words, of sailors’ persiflage, of 
hearty laughter, and _ roaring, 
whacking humor flows through the 
ship. Carefully the black necker- 
chiefs are tied in square knots—the 
finishing touch to the precise ritual 
of dressing. Mirroring shoes are 
given a thwack with the brush; 
hats are cocked on sun-burned polls, 
and the liberty sections line up by 
the gangway for inspection. Now 
and then—but not often—a man is 
sent back by the officer-of-the-deck 
to change into a more spotless uni- 
form, to shine his shoes, or reknot 
his néckerchief. Then — saluting 
first the officer-of-the-deck and 


Somehow, They Can’t Keep Away From the Water. 


then the colors aft—the men skip 
down the gangway and pile into the 
rocking motor launch. 

“Shove off on the bell; make your 
regular trip and return immediate- 
ly,”’ the officer-of-the-deck roars to 
the coxswain. 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

The bell strikes; the coxswain 
shoves her off; the liberty party 
is away. 

ees 

average sailor is a high- 
spirited, eager, curious type of 
young American. There is 
about him no pretense and no real 
sophistication; he is usually “al- 
most childishly naive. The sailor is 
—or at least was, until the depres- 
sion built up his sales resistance— 
one of the world’s greatest suck- 
ers; anybody can sell him anything 
from a string of synthetic amber 
beads in Panama to a talking par- 

rot in Rio. 

But he is not entirely guileless; 
he quickly learns the international 
lingo of the ports, the rough-and- 
ready give-and-take of seafaring 


men the world over. 


After one" 


HeTakesIn Broadway, 
Visits the Beaches. 
And Goes Boating 
In Central Park 


brief visit to a port he becomes an 
authority on the customs and man- 
ners of the people, the geography 
and the fauna and flora of the re- 
gion, the history,.the morals, the 
religion—there is little he does not 
feel competent to talk about. 
ees 
HE American sailor today is a 
far different specimen from 
the enlisted man of the days 
of sail and even from the blue- 
jacket of the post-war days fifteen 
years ago. Masefield’s description 
of the men who drove the wind- 
jammers—‘“‘the keen eye-puckered, 
hard-case seamen, silent, lean’’—no 
longer fits the men who swarm the 
steel decks of a modern man-of- 
war. ‘“‘Hard-case”’ men are the ex- 
ception not the rule today; the 
average gob is a big-hearted, open- 
handed, affable chap,- who withal, 
still likes to spin salty yarns, and 
who posseses all the sturdy vir- 
tues of his forebears and some of 
the graces which they never knew. 
The American sailor of the post- 
war years—though equal to the 
mariners of any other. nation—was 
nevertheless not up to the standard 
of the enlisted man of today. The 
navy, like the nation, suffered a 
let-down after the war; the navy, 
like the army, opened its ranks in 
wartime to many who would not 
have been enlisted in the more se- 
lect and careful choosing of peace. 
Ever since the war the standard 
of American manhood wearing the 
navy blue has been rising higher 
and higher; it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to enlist. Particular- 
ly has this been true in the depres- 
sion years, when more and more 
men have re-enlisted, and the ap- 
plicants for a first enlistment have 
swamped the recruiting stations. 
The navy has found it possible to 
weed out the unfit, and the result 
has been that the enlisted person- 
nel of the American navy has been 
brought to a standard of intelli- 
gence, education, physical and 
mental fitness and all-round ability 
that has never before been achieved 
in its history. 
A perceptible number of the blue- 
jackets have had some college edu- 
cation; a great many of them are 


(Continued on Page 19) 


Chartes Phelps Cushing. 
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GROTON CELEBRATES ITS FIFTIETH YEAR 


The School’s Founder, the Rev. Endicott Peabody, Still Carries On 
At 77 the Tradition of Friendship Between Masters and Boys 


By HAROLD PHELPS STOKES 
IFTY years ago a young Epis- 
copal clergyman named En- 
dicott Peabody founded a 
boarding _school at Groton, 
Mass., dedicated to the cultivation 
of “manly, Christian character, 
having regard to mora] and physi- 
cal as well as intellectual develop- 
ment.’”’ 

This week-end, surrounded by -a 
host of Groton boys, old and young 
—among them is the nt of 
the United States—Mr. Peabody is 
celebrating the semi-centenary of 
that famous school, of which he is 
still, at 77, the vigorous headmaster. 

Old graduates returning to that 
charmed circle in the New England 
hills will find changes. Some famil- 
far faces are gone, and will be 
greatly missed, especially those of 
Sherard Billings and William 
Amory Gardner, Mr. Peabody’s as- 
sociates 
lasted forty-six of those fifty years. 
A new wing has been added here 
and there, jutting out from behind 
an old building, to take care of a 
new dormitory or laboratory or 
manual training shop. Tennis is al- 
lowed on Sunday. Masters no lgng- 
er play on the athletic teams. 

Some of them have had the little 
platforms on which their desks 
stood mn the schoolrooms carted 
away, so that they can sit, ringed 


ruund with students, in a more in- 
formal atmosphere. The curricu- 
lum, though still grounded in the 
classics, has been liberalized from 
time to time, and methods of in- 
struction adapted to modern re- 
quirements. There is more consid- 
eration for the individual, both in 
and out of the classroom; less lev- 
eling up and down to the norm. 
Here, as in other schools, s:lf-ex- 
pression has gradually come to 
moderate the rigors of conformity, 
and the boy who likes stained glass 
or flowers or snakes or‘ music is 
no longer looked on askance. 

But the old things endure. The 
apple trees, even though they may 


in a triumvirate which | 











be fruitless in their old age, still 
have benches under them on which 
students sit and sing on warm May 
nights. The path winds down to 
the river and the river winds who 
knows where? Boys still play the 
game for the game’s sake, no mat- 
ter on what field, and lift their eyes 
to the distant hills on their way 
to and from the schoolhouse. Hun- 
dred House still has that ineffable 
odor which no graduate, however 
lean his nose may grow in after 
years, will ever forget. “Mr. G.” 
(Gardner), beloved teacher of 
Greek through many schoolboy 
generations, has his lasting memo- 
rial in the beautiful Gothic chapel 


Below— 

In the ° 
Big Study Hall 

of the 
“School House.” 


Rittase, Courtesy 
Town and 
Country. 


which he himself 


down the hall still 
has power to stir 
the uneasy con- 
science. 

Chief among the 
old traditions, or 
at least second 


the idea that boys 
and masters 
should not dwell 
in worlds apart. It was an essential 
part of Mr. Peabody's dream, when 
he founded Groton, that ‘‘there 
would be a school where boys and 
men could live together, work to- 
gether and play together in friendly 
fashion.”” For m&ny years a number 
of the masters, including Mr. Pea- 
body and Mr. Billings, were wont 


to play.on one or another of the | Mr 


school teams; the masters stil] take 
a responsible part in coaching. The 
Peabody home is a part of Hundred 
House, which contains the principal 
dormitories, and Mrs. Peabody has 
played an influential réle in the 
school’s development. The masters 
and their wives usually eat two 








meals a day with the boys. The 
life lived at the school is a common 
life, with personality relied upon 
to prevent familiarity from breed- 
ing contempt. 

Always the ideal is held before 
the boys that they shall live their 
lives to the full, at school and in 
the days to come. “Hit the line 
hard!’’ Theodore Roosevelt used to 
tell them. Once, when he was 
President, he came to the school to 
hurl this challenge at them: . 

You are not entitled, a in 


ounce. But we are entitled to 





Endicott Peabody—‘“Fountainhead of Groton’s Traditions.” 


From an EBugraving After the Painting by Ellen Emmet Rand 
© The Gosden Head, Ltd. 
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»| some special function at the White 





Way From 
Chapel to 
Classroom. 


but the sane mind 
in the healthy 
body equipped 
with all the spirit- 
ual resources it 
can summon to its 
aid. Apostle of 
‘muscular Chris- 
tianity,’”” he was 
himself an athlete 
of no mean dis- 
tinction in his 
school days at 
Cheltenham and 
Cambridge, play- 
ing on the school 
cricket and foot- 
ball teams and 


One look at him is enough to give 
the observer a clue to what manner 
of man he is. Here ig the Puritan 
ancestry undaunted by a none too 
Puritan world; here the broad 
shoulders of the athlete who, as one 
of his early associates at Groton 
put it, made exercise almost a sac- 
rament. The eyes are not those of 
an introvert, the chin not that of 
a weakling. He has within him 
wells of moral indignation that are 
useful in his calling. Good health 
radfates from him. Less robust 
members of his staff, forced occa- 
sionally to visit the school infirmary 
for a lame back or a misbehaving 
sinus, feel, in this all but Ere 
whonian atmosphere, that there is 
a touch of moral turpitude about 
their weakness. 

A resolute man, too, as his por- 
trait reveals. Once Theodore Roose- 
velt, a man of some convictions 
himself, wished one of his sons to 
be excused from school to attend 


House. To have granted the re- 
quest would have been to extend 
a special privilege to a Groton boy 
simply because he happened to be 
the son of a President. Mr. Pea- 
body refused. ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt was 
furiotis and said so,'’ we are told, 
“‘but the boy did not go.’’ The in- 
cident is noted in a book about 
Groton, “Fifty Years On” (by 





Such is the ideal. Naturally, it 
has not always been attained. Nev- 
ertheless, the school has been fortu- 
nate, from the outset, in the quality 
and devotion of its masters. 


eee 


: are usually about 180 boys 

in the school. Mr. Peabody has 

never wished to make the school 
larger. Consequently the demand 
for admission always exceeds the 
supply of vacancies; there is a long 
waiting list. The entrance classes 
of "44 and '45 are already filled, 
so far as the priority lists are con- 
cerned. Sons of graduates are 
naturally given a measure of pref- 
erence, though the pronounced 
loyalty of most Groton men to their 
school has its drawbacks. When 
you have sixteen Roosevelts on 
your lists, old and young, and four. 
teen Rogerses and eleven Whit- 
neys and ten Crockers and seven 
Binghams, the difficulty of finding 
room for them all is obvious. Last 
year 112 out of the 180 students 
were sons .of graduates. 
In order to broaden the base and 
leaven the lump, ten places are 
filled each year through competi- 
tive examinations. Room has been 
made also from time to time for 








Frank Ashburn, '21, now headmaster 


( Continued on Page 18) 
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AN INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRAT POINTS THE WAY 


George F. Johnson States the Creed That Has Guided Him 
In Building Up a Great Army of Peaceful Workers 
























By ROSE C. FELD 
EwNpicorr. 
the Valley of the Susquehanna 
lie five towns which are making 
industrial history (though strict- 
ly speaking they are one. city 
and four towns]—Binghamton, En- 
dicott, West Endicott, Johnson City 
and Owego. They need no Arnold 
Bennett to sing their praise. The 
poets are the members of the com- 
munity. Recently 100,000 men, wo- 
men and children poured out of 
their homes to pay tribute to the 
labor policy of George F. Johnson, 
head of the Endicott-Johnson Shoe 
Corporation, whose theories of in- 
dustrial democracy have made him 
a national figure. 

There was a parade of 30,000 
marchers, with floats and bands 
and banners that took almost three 
hours to pass the stand where 
the seventy-six-year-old shoemaker 
stood erect, returning the greetings 
of his employes and their friends. 
Later there were barbecues, din- 
‘ners, fireworks, games and danc- 
ing. The celebration was unique, 
like the industrial policies of the 
man it was designed to honor. e 

ese 


HAT George F. Johnson 

stands for is especially sig- 

nificant today when govern- 
ment is taking a hand in shaping 
the labor policies of the nation. 
Whether or not other -employers 
might have avoided scraping the 
bottom of the pit of the depres- 
sion had they had similar back- 
ground of industrial principles is 
difficult to say; but the fact re- 
mains that in the five towns the 
population dependent upon the En- 
dicott-Johnson plants scarcely knew 
that the world was suffering for 
lack of a solvent consuming class. 

Equally difficult is it to say 
whether or not an industrial policy 
based on personal relationship ex- 
isting between the heads of an or- 
ganization and 19,000 workers can 
be transplanted or duplicated. At 
any rate, Washington is keeping an 
interested eye on the Valley of the 
Susquehanna and holding up the 
experience of this corporation as a 
model to other industries. 

“This splendid relationship be- 
tween employer and employe is of 
the very essence of NRA, which is 
bringing about in many industries 
the recognition that square dealing 
is the best policy after all, and that 
a fine partnership of the kind you 
inaugurated years ago is the very 
core of industrial democracy.” 

Thus wrote General Hugh S. 
Johnson to the officers of the cor- 
poration when he heard of the cele- 
bration planned for George F. 
Johnson by the workers. 





There never has been a strike 


in the Endicott- 
Johnson works. 
Wages for more 
than a quarter of 
a century have 
been from 25 to 50 
per cent higher in 
his plants than 
the average in 
the field. George 
F. Johnson was 
one of the first in- 
dustrialists to in- 
troduce the forty- 
eight-hour week 
in his shops. His 
men and women 
are organized in 
neither trades 
unions nor com- 
pany unions. He 
is not averse to 
either, but he 
feels that as long 
as labor is at 
peace with itself, 
satisfied with its 
returns, a labor 
union of any sort 
is superfluous. 
His people work 
fifty weeks in the 
year. Every mem- 
ber of his board 
of directors of 
eleven, with the 
exception of a 
banking representative, was at one 
time a member in the ranks of 
workers, and is today still holding 
a job in the shops. When trouble 
of any sort arises, the men come 
directly to Mr. Johnson, certain that 
a just solution of their problem will 
be offered them. He believes with a 
deep-rooted sincerity that the only 
way to get a fair deal is to give it, 
and that this holds true in labor 
relationships to an even greater ex- 
tent than in more personal ones. 


Every year upon his return to the 
valley from his vacation in the 
South the workers and their fam- 
ilies turn out to welcome him. This 
year the celebration had special sig- 
nificance. Cuts in wages which the 
depression had forced him to make 
had been completely restored, as he 
had promised they would be when 
business improved. The roster of 
workers this year is the biggest in 
the history of the corporation—19,- 
000, as compared with 17,000 in 
boom days. © 

The industrial reforms NRA 
stands for—decent hours, decent 
wages, decent conditions of labor 
and representation—are an old 
story in the Susquehanna Valley. 
Literally you read its chapters in 
the highways and byways of the 
communities. As you enter Endicott 
from Binghamton, there is a stone 
arch built across the road which 








‘| reads, ‘‘Home of the Square Deal.”’ 


This was erected by workers in the 
Endicott-Johnson plants. Across the 
front of a public market now being 
built are engraved thé words, ‘‘Live 
and Help Live,’’ George F. John- 
son’s improvement of the ‘“‘live- 
and-let-live’’ philosophy, which he 
considers meretricious. Letting a 
person live is not enough, he says. 
ees 
history of the Endicott- 
Johnson works goes back to 
the time when George F. John- 
son was 40 years old. He was a 
poor man then; he says he “‘hadn’t 
a dollar in the world.’’ He was em- 
ployed in a supervisory capacity for 
a company of shoe manufacturers 
who had managed their affairs so 


George F. Johnson and His Fellow-Workers. 
Above—In One of the Endicott-Johnson Factories. 
Below—At the Company's Ball Park. 


badly that the business had to be 
liquidated. One of the interested 
creditors was the late Henry B. En- 
dicott, Boston business man. The 
40-year-old Johnson talked to him 
and out of their conversation grew 
the nucleus of the organization that 
combines their names today. 

It was Mr. Johnson who shaped 
the industrial policy of the organi- 
zation once the financial pillars 
were firmly set into the ground. 
With a memory of injustices he 
had suffered at the hands of former 
employers, he set to work to build 
an industrial democracy in which 
labor should have its just share of 
the income and the security of the 
structure it helped to build. Philan- 
throphy and paternalism played no 
part in his scheme: A rugged, salty 
individualist, he had patience with 
neither. 

ses 

RIMARILY, he felt, industrial 

justice, industrial fair dealing, 

means a maximum return to 
labor in wages, decent hours, and 
security from fear of continual shut- 
Gowns. These were the things of 
which the 400 men with whom he 
started in the early days of Endi- 
cott-Johnson partnership were as- 
sured; these are things of which 
the 19,000 workers are assured to- 
day. But there aré many more 
things besides, for as time went on 
and the business expanded, Mr. 








Johnson’s views of his obligations 
to his workers expanded. Today 
they include housing, medical ser- 
vice, libraries, parks, swimming 
pools, plant restaurants, theatres, 
dancing pavilions, golf courses. 
When profits rise to the level at 
which there is a surplus after 
necessary deductions have been 
made, a bonus is paid to the work- 
ers. During the years of the de- 
pression there naturally was no 
bonus. But the psychology of 
sharing had made its impression. 
When the time came to cut wages 
because business had fallen and 
prices had dropped, George F. 
Johnson made it clear to his work- 
ers that the 20 per cent cut in 
wages was being forced upon him 
but that as soon 
as business war- 
ranted, the pay 
7 would be restored. 


The workers un- 
derstood that. 
When other in- 
dustries in and 
near their com- 
munities were cut- 
ting forces, not 
one worker in the 
Endicott - Johnson 
Plants was drop- 
ped. It had been 
the policy of the 
organization t o 
take care of all 
the medical ser- 
vice for workers 
and their depend- 
ents—involving an 
outlay amounting 
to more than $1,- 
000,000 a year. 
Business condi- 
tions at one period 
of the depression 
were such that the 
firm felt it could 
not carry- this ser- 































vice any longer and George F. 
Johnson put the matter up to the 
workers. Together they decided 
that a small percentage of wages 
be deducted each week to continue 
the work. When business revived 
during the past year and the books 
once more showed a profit, the first 
thing Mr. Johnson did was to re- 
store the pay cuts; the second, to 
return to the workers all that they 
had contributed for medical service. 
It is interesting to note that there 
is not one single feature’ in the 
Endicott-Johnson policies that can- 
not be found in many other Amefi- 








can organizations. Mr. Johnson's 
unique position lies in the fact that 
he has taken the best that the 
world of labor reform can offer and 
adapted it to suit his individual 
needs. 

The forty-eight and fifty week 
working year can be found also in 
Framingham in the Dennison 
works, and in Philadelphia in the 
Procter & Gamble Company plant, 
to give but two outstanding ex- 
amples. Housing, schooling, recre- 
ation, ‘medical care, have been part 
of the industrial programs in great 
corporations for many years. The 
Standard Oil Company, United 
States Steel, the du Pont com- 
panies, among others, have written 
their individual chapters on these 
phases of industrial practice. 
Bonuses are not unknown in Wall 
Street. All of these things and 
more George F. Johnson has ce- 
mented into the relationship with 
his workers. 


ees 


T he has done, he believes, 
still other employers can do, 
provided they are inspired 

by motives other than that of get- 
ting a maximum of profits by pay- 
ing a minimum for service. Low 
profits and high wages is his idea 
of a sound industrial principle. 

‘We've always been sat: with 
a very modest return on capital,” 
he explained. ‘‘When the depres- 
sion hit us, we suffered but not to 
the extent of the fellow who saw 
his profits shooting from an inflated 
high to a deflated low. Ours were 
always healthily low and when they 
fell a little we didn’t die of the 
shock. It was slightly uncomfort- 
able for a short period of time, but 
certainly not fatal.” 

For Henry Ford Mr. Johnson has 
the greatest respect. 

*“‘When Ford put in the eight-hour 


day at his high minimum wage he 


did more for labor in this country . 


than any pack of book reformers;”’ 
he says. aa 
Mr. Johnson has had no set plan 
of expansion either for his plants or 
for his ideas. As the years went 
on, as the demand for his products 
grew, the works grew. New plants 
were erected in fields that had for- 
merly stood high with wheat. New 
plants meant more workers and 
more workers meant homes, schools, 
There is nothing ofthe planned 
factory town about Endicott, West 
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Endicott, Johnson City or Owego.| 


ing the taste and the needs of the 
people who live in them. Twenty- 
five per cent of the workers live in 
houses Mr. Johnson has helped 
them to buy. 

A man’s job, according.to Mr. 
Johnson, includes more than eight 
hours of work in the factory. It 
includes sixteen hours the worker 
spends outside the plant—at home, 
in recreation and education. An 
employer o right to say how 
his employes shall spend his time 
and where after work hours, but he 
has the privilege of creating the 
environment which will make a 
worker feel that he is living in a 
place where he and his family can 
be reasenably happy. 


ees 


‘CH that Mr. Johnson has 

done in his plants might 

serve as an example to other 
captains of industry, but his philos- 
ophy about money might prove 
a difficult one for them to accept. 
Money as a possession has no in- 
terest for him. He believes in plow- 
ing it back to the workers in some 
way that will bring them happi- 
ness. 

“When I was a young man,” he 
said in his office in the tannery at 
Endicott, ‘“‘I wanted money to 
spend on myself. I didn’t have it. 
When I had it I found I didn’t 
know how to spend for personal 
pleasures. I decided it had better 
go back to the people who had 
made it for me.” 

In appearance Mr. Johnson is 
more like a retired sea captain than 
a successful industrialist. There is 
a homeliness and simplicity in his 
manner and a flavor to his talk 
that belongs to Cape Cod rather 
than to Wall Street. He has no use 
for hypocrisy. He doesn’t believe 
this is a world of equal opportunity 
for all; he snorts at the idea given 
to children that every boy has a 
chance to be President. Ingersoll 
is his favorite author. Much of his 
philosophy he derives from him. 

“People think Bob Ingersoll was 
an atheist,’’ he said. ‘That's all 
they know about him. He was a 
good fellow who knew human na- 
ture. I made a speech about him in 
chureh the other day. Yes, sir, in 
church. I told them what he said 
about money. Use it, said he, as 
though it were dried leaves and you 
had unbounded forests. That's 
pretty good, isn’t it?’ 

Mr. Johnson believes that NRA 
is a splendid expression of social 
justice on the part of the govern- 
ment but that it is a sad com- 
mentary on the prevalence of indus- 
trial injustice when employers have 
to be swung into line to give work- 
ers a fair wage for a fair day’s 
work and ‘to éliminate child labor. 
In his own particular plants NRA 
codes" have made no difference te 
the workers except that in some 
instances the minimum rates were 


raised to the $12 and $13 

The average pay for men 

en employed by him, 
stituting about 40 per cent 
personnel, has for years 

twice these figures. 

‘“‘When-I say average y 
explained, ‘“‘I mean wage. The 
average wage doesn’t include sal- 
aries of people in the upper 
brackets. It includes wages that 
take in the youngest learner on the 
bench to the most skilled crafts- 
man. Our average wage last year 
was about $1,400. We work eight 
hours a day, five days a week. 
There are no lay-offs or shutdowns 
except for two periods in the year 
when we take inventory, sometimes 
lasting a couple of days, at most a 
week. A fifty-week year is what 
our workers can count upon. 


earner’s life, doesn’ 

I know what it means to be told at 
the beginning of a cold Winter that 
there’ll be no work until further 
notice. None of our workers knows 
that. When I say they work at an 
annual average of $1,400 it doesn’t 
mean that when they can they 
make an average of $27 a week. It 
means that every week in the year, 
with the possible exception of two, 
they make it. This includes women 
who sew seams and make around 
$20 a week and men who cut uppers 
and make about $40 a week. — 


“Labor is entitied- to all it cam} Truck gardening 
get out of industry. It’s labor that | turesque activity of the communi- 
builds the fortune for capital and ! ties, bearing a distinct resemblance 


* 


who live in houses which the com- 
pany has helped them to finance 
pay 3 per cent interest on their 


closing 
time presents a serious traffic prob- 
lem. 


No other point in the NRA codes 
has brought about so much discus- 
sion and controversy as the 
organization. 
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One of the Swimming Pools Built for the Workers and Their Families. 
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IRELAND STAGES. HER GAMBLING PAGEANT 


Tomorrow, Amid Ceremony, the 
Big Drum Gives the Names of 
Derby Sweepstakes Winners 


By CLAIR PRICE 
* DUBLIN. 

MORROW morning the big 

drum begins to give up its 

secrets. The preliminary 

speeches should be over by a 
few minutes past 10 o'clock. After 
that, as fast as the counterfoils 
come out of the drum, the numbers 
of the tickets that have drawn 
. horses in the English Derby will be 
read off by the announcer, and the 
microphone will carry his voice not 
only to the back of the hall but to 
London, New York and Buenos 
Aires as well—not directly, perhaps, 
but as quickly as the cables can 
flash the numbers. 

Something like $10,000,000 should 
come out of the big drum during 
the next three days to be sprayed 
in a golden rain upon the thirsty 
soil of half the world. All the race 
prizes should be drawn by tomor- 
row night; the drawing of the .re- 
sidual prizes should be finished by 
Tuesday night; and on Wednesday, 
while the noble animals are doing 
their stuff on Epsom Downs, the 
last of the $500 prizes should be 
coming out of the big drum in 
Dublin. 

Among serious gamblers, these 
periodical Irish sweepstake draw- 
ings are a bit confusing, for they 
seem to involve as much fancy 
dress as a Shrove Tuesday in Mo- 
bile. Excepting the announcer, the 
Lord Mayor, the Commissioner of 
the Civic Guard, the nurses and 
the audience, everybody in the hall 
goes into fancy dress. Even the 
Plaza itself, a very ordinary Dub- 
lin dance hall at other times, is 
transformed out of all recognition. 
And not only the hall. Strictly 
speaking, the drawings may be 
said to begin three or four days 
beforehand when the counterfoils 
are moved from the sweepstake 
headquarters in Earlsfort Terrace 
to the Plaza in Middle Abbey Street. 

A serious gambler, in his serious 
and unimaginative way, might 
easily assume that the best way to 
move the counterfoiis would be to 
shovel them into a ten-ton motor- 
truck and forthwith move them. 
But this is not how the Irish do it. 
Give the mercurial Irish imagina- 
tion a big sweepstake to play with 
and it weaves such patterns of 
pageantry as have never been heard 
of among serious gamblers. Five 
million counterfoils cease to be 
merely so many numbered bits of 





paper to be hustled through the 
Dublin traffic like soap or scrap 
iron in charge of a gear-crashing 
truck-driver. Under the magic 
touch of the Irish imagination, they 
come alive. They are transfigured 
into the trembling quivering hopes 
of half the world. 

Elves, gnomes and other lucky 
sprites bear them tenderly to their 
fate in the Plaza, and a huge black 
cat as big as a house watches over 
them during their brief 
journey. Once they are 
safely lodged in the Plaza, 
the hoodoo is towed out 
into the middle of the 
Liffey to be _ publicly 
burned while the pipers 
wail a dirge. Then, and 
not until then, the stern 
business in the Plaza is 
ready to begin. 

ee ¢ 

LL this is new. Gam- 
bling — public gam- 
bling—has heretofore 
been regarded as perhaps 
not quite the thing. By 
turns it has been tolerated 
and suppressed and tol- 
erated again, and this has 
been going on for so long 
that gambling can pretty 
well be regarded as one of 
the more reticent profes- 
sions. This is as true of 
State gambling as of gam- 
bling by private enter- 
prise. When a national 
lottery is drawn on the 
Continent, is any effort 
made to impress it upon 
the populace beforehand? 
Does the government de- 
partment in charge go into 
fancy dress for the occa- 
sion? Does the Minister 
of Finance attend arrayed 
like a silver lining, or the 
Director of the Mint dis- 
guised as the ace of 
spades? On the contrary, 
the drawing of a national 
lottery is characterized by 
a positively sordid attention to 

strict business. 

Or take Monte Carlo. Are the 
rooms opened daily by a ceremo- 
nial procéssion of croupiers wind- 
ing through the gardens dressed as 
rouge, noir, passe and manque? Do 
they burn a croupier’s rake of im- 
mense size on the tir aux pigeons 
before play begins? Not in Monte 
Carlo. Not a bit of it. You see no 
evidence of gambling until you 
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enter the rooms and even there it 
is conducted amid an almost 
churchly hush. Among the con- 
noisseurs, cognoscenti and what- 
have-you of serious gambling, this 
habit of i pi even 
furtiveness, has become a kind of 
second nature. 

Thus the leaping Irish imagina- 
tion has found a virgin field to play 
upon. It has made the world’s 
biggest flutter a kind of Mardi 





Gras, minus only the confetti and 
the false noses—not perhaps for 
Dublin as a whole but at any rate 
for the sweepstake employes who 
do the actual work. Dublin as a 
whole contents itself with standing 
on the curb and staring or flocking 
into the Plaza and watching. But 
it does stop and stare. -For four 
or five days its eyes fairly pop out 
of its head. 

In other words, the Irish have in- 








troduced stage manage- 
ment into gambling. And 
what stage management! 
If you follow the counter- 
foils into the Plaza, you 
find out what the Irish 
are capable of when they 
are really in earnest. For 
several millions of ticket- 
holders scattered the world 
around the Plaza for 
three tense days becomes 
the rainbow’s end where 
the pots of gold lie. 
Accordingly the whole 
scene ig dramatized out of 
all recognition. Wherever 
you look there are eyefuls 
of glowing color with 
spotlights slanting from 
every conceivable angle. 
. _ Around the walls there are 
paintings of horses and 
jockeys. Around the floor 
little cars run along a 
miniature railway. The 
sheen of silk inside the 
doorway presently resolves 
itself into groups of girl 
employes dressed as sham- 
rocks, magpies, lepre- 
chauns and bluebirds, en- 
gaged in bringing in the 
sacks of counterfoils as 
they arrive and stowing 
them into the little cars. 
It is just about this time 
that your courage begins 
to ooze out through your shoes. You 
have, let us say, one ticket. Its num- 
ber is borne by one counterfoil lying 
hidden somewhere in one of these 
arriving sackfuls, and what is one 
poor lone counterfoil among so 
many? You become obsessed by 
an anxiety to comfort your one 
counterfoil in its extremity, and all 
the time they are bringing in more 
and more sackfuls of counterfoils, 
and all the time your prospect of 


catching the boat train to Nice 
seems’ more and more remote. 
Jacks of diamonds, .queens of 
hearts, doves, witches, peacocks 
and gypsies run the little cars 
to the far end of the hall, where 
the sackfuls of counterfoils are 
emptied into the drum—not the 
great sweepstake drum from which 
the drawings are made, but the 
glass-sided drum which is used for 
mixing the counterfoils. 








The audience which has filled the 
hall to watch the mixing is liberally 
sprinkled with black-clad Irish 
priests. Here and there is a Chi- 
nese, an Indian 6r a Negro. As 
soon as the last sackful of the first 
mixing has been emptied, the drum 
is locked and set in motion. As 
seen through its revolving glass 
sides, its contents soon resemble a 
wild flurry of driven snow; and the 
sight of your one counterfoil being 
maltreated in this cruel fashion is 
usually the last straw. After that, 
your ticket begins to look like the 
sum of human folly. 

For three-days, in one mixing af- 
ter another, this blizzard of coun- 
terfoils, this hurricafe of hopes, 
continues to rage inside the glass 
drum. Then the whistle blows and 
the transfer of the counterfoils to 
the big sweepstake drum begins. 
The big drum is the lineal descen- 
dant of the common hat in which 
the numbers are shaken up and 
drawn in every little office sweep- 
stake on the eve of Derby day; but 
it is so overgrown a descendant as 
to cure you of any further interest 
in Irish sweepstakes. You might 
say, roughly, that it is-about a mile 
long and half a mile high, more or 
less. You might go further and 
surmise that anybody who wanted 
to find his one lone counterfoil in 
such a drum would have to lower 
himself into its cavernous interior 
equipped with a miner’s lamp and 
eight days’ iron rations. One 
glance at the big drum and your 
interest in the rest of the proceed- 
ings is purely academic. 

see 
HE big day is the first day of 
the actual drawing, for it is 
then that the race prizes are 
drawn. Recent Irish sweepstakes— 
this present sweep on the Derby is 
the twelfth—have been running 


Mixing the 5,000,000 Tickets—“Irish Imagination Hiss Made the World’s Biggest Flutter a Kind of Mardi Gras.” 


over $15,000,000 in their total pro- 
ceeds, a little less than two-thirds 
coming from Great Britain, about 
a sixth from the United States, a 
tenth from Ireland and the rest 
from everywhere. 

Of this total a little less than $10,- 
000,000 is distributed as prizes. This 
is split up into units of $500,000 
each, so that every horse in the 


( Continued on Page 17 ) 








By JAMES C. YOUNG 
WASHINGTON. 
HE sedate, red-brick and ivy- 


Boom towns of the past have had 
lines of lumber shacks, each with 
a pinto hitched to the doorpost. 
Washington presents imposing 
squares of marble and granite, some 
with their classical facades still in 
wooden wrappings, and battalions 
of shining motorcars crowd every 
inch of curb room. 

The New Deal has awakened the 
drowsy city by the Potomac to in- 
tensive effort. While one side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, west of the 
Capitol, is much as it was before— 
a mixture of curio shops, Chinese 
laundries, hole-in-the-wall book- 
stalls, plus a rescue mission or two 
and some noisy drinking places— 
the other side of the famous street 
is marked by flux and change. 
Steam shovels plow the earth. Men 
armed with tiny red flags cry 
warnings to passers-by. Riveting 
hammers smite the ear at every 
turn. 

Throughout the breadth of the 
city swarms of men unload huge 
blocks of stone from low-slung 
trailers. Other swarms put them 


no government on earth ever was 
housed before, a sight to move the 
heart of any taxpayer. 


of 1930 the census showed 323, 
people, but the inflow of the last 
year must have brought at least 
100,000 more. When the shifting 


tally close to half a million. 
By every train and highway the 
adventurers come, 


prices have gone up accordingly. 
It has become the practice in some 
hotels to inform the wayfarer that 
he must vacate by 9 in the morn- 
ing. Promptly on the minute a tele- 
phone call enforces the demand. 
Every day Washington seethes with 
deputations, code hearings, conven- 
tions, conferences 
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AMERICA’S BOOM TOWN BY THE POTOMA 


Under the New Deal, Washington 
Is Filled With Newcomers, All 
Eager to Make a Lucky Strike 


The rule is a quick sale 
and a long profit. 

House rents, office rents 
and every other kind of 
rent have advanced sub- 


go higher. ‘The beginnings 
of a private building boom 
can be perceived, and the 
subdivision salesman again 
is on the scene. Outlying 
territory as far away as 
the fringe of Maryland 
has caught the fever; 
there the ornamental poles 
that always presage a 
boom have begun to ap- 
pear, bearing poetical 
street names. 


GOVERNMENT job 


The very sound of the term 
has something comforting 
about it. There is the sug- 
gestion of security, of a 
safe port far from harm. 
And a hasty glance would 
seem to show that every 
deserving Democrat in the 
land was bent on reaching 
this port. : 

Before the New Deal the 
civil service controlled 
most government workers. It was 
argued that the new order required 
more latitude, and a clause began 
to appear in enabling measures that 
appointments might be made “with- 
out regard to the provisions of the 
civil service laws.” Those words 
were included in the acts setting 
up the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, the Home Owners Loan Cor- 


ance Corporation, 

Recovery Administration and a 
score more. The rush for govern- 
ment jobs was on. * 


In the last election the Democrats 
carried forty-two States. The au- 
tomobile license tags to be seen in 
Washington’s streets would seem to 
prove that not only these but the 
six other States are all well repre- 


government added 11,807 adminis- 
trative employes—a figure that may 


“and confusion.|. 


capital. At the end of the month 
there were 81,569 administrative 
workers living in the city. 

The enlistment of so many addi- 





indignant job-hunter returns to say, 
“But they never heard of such a 

department where you sent me.”’ 
Drop into any hotel lounge of an 


4. B. Gaynor From Neemith. 


“Instead of Pintos, Shining Motorcars Crowd Every Inch of Curb Room in This Boom Town.” 


the desire ‘‘to help the President.” 
Comparatively few of the planners 
have much worldly ees 
noticeably large tage incline - 
to the professorial type. A true 
planner can be recognized on sight 
by his earnest, look. If 
he is dressed for the part he should 





:| have a peaked beard; heavy, 


ses 
UBBING elbows with the job- 
hunters, and sometimes iden- 
tical with them, are the plan- 
Never before has such an 


from the four quarters, men and 


desks. There is a climax when an ' women of all degrees, burning with 


mes Wide World. 


“Soon the Government Will Be Housed as No Government on Earth Ever Was Housed Before.” 


rimmed_giasses, and a brief case 
bulging with ideas. But some genu- 
ine planners are boyish-faced and 
pink-cheeked. The real test is the 
far-away look. pe: 
Many of them come from distant 
places, and often with the 
est means, 
get to see the President 
is not 

hotel 
house 





legal talent. Anterooms, hotel rooms 
offices 


with law- 
of whom 
and the 


: 
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VICTORIAN OR AMAZON? CLASHING IDEALS 


“ Two Divergent Patterns of Life for Women Have 
Been Set Up by Germany and Soviet Russia 


By MILDRED ADAMS 
IPSTICKS and submarines, eye- 
brow pencils and new bomb- 
J ing planes—there are times 
when they seem to be of 
equal importance in the perturbed 
minds of certain European govern- 
ments. The ways of a maid rank 
with reciprocal trade relations, and 
the preferred pattern of feminine 
behavior is as vital an issue as the 
future blueprints of government, 

Part of this preoccupation with 
what the feminine portion of the 
world does is due to peacetime prob- 
lems of national and international 
economy created by the depression. 
Part of it arises out of the so-called 
necessities of future wars. 

The Soviet, for instance, building 
an industrial civilization in the 
midst of vast spaces, wants to 
double the working numbers of her 
population by having her women 
play an equal part with her men. 
It wants to train them to carry on 
all the operations of industry, so 
that when men are drained off into 
the army the State will not be crip- 
pled. 

The Nazis, on the other hand, feel- 
ing the pressure of too many people, 
too much industry, too few jobs, 
want to keep what little paying 
work there is for the men, leaving 
women to stay at home in the best 
mid-Victorian tradition. They would 
have their women devote themselves 
to the traditional job of bearing and 
raising children, who in their day 
will be the soldiers of the nation. 

Speaking in general terms, those 
two ways of planning women’s 
work correspond to the two most 
articulate ideals which seem to be 
facing women today. In the main, 
these two contrary ideals may be 
dubbed the Victorian and the Ama- 


zonian. They have always been op- 
posed to each other, ever since the 
Greeks, with wives that stayed at 
home and minded the babies, took 
to telling stories about fabulous 
ladies who rode about the country- 
side raiding villages and carrying 
off masculine captives to be the 
fathers of their children. 
Previously it has been custom, 
tradition, individual economy, the 
mores of the group that determined 


which way the women of a certain 


land went. Now, for the first time, 
these two opposing ideals are set 
up by goverriments as consciously 
made plans and carefully articulat- 
ed ways of living. 
ses 

N the United States the Victorian 

ideal still suffers from the dis- 

grace into which it fell in the 
flaming Twenties. There is &bout 
it an inescapable odor of sanctity 
and pug dogs, and it holds within 
itself most of the smug and com- 
placent attitudes from which the 
present generation prays humbly to 
escape. Yet in spite of the jaun- 
diced aura cast about it here in the 
last decade the fact remains that 
in Germany and Italy and many 
other portions of the globe it is a 
clearly recognized and dearly held 
concept. 

It is hard for lively American 
minds to see it as a desirable ideal, 
hard for them to divorce it from its 
trappings, hard to cut away the 
carved black walnut and the anti- 
macassar, hard to draw a breath 
free from its corseted ribs and 
stuffy drawing rooms. Dumpy fig- 
ure, pudgy hands, fat ankles bulg- 
ing about high buttoned boots, 
fringed hangings, lamp shades 
made out of crépe paper, tassels 
and ruffles and overdrapes—all 


The Victorian 
Ideal, as 
Exemplified by 
Nazi Women, Is 


was her duty, and 

not one that men considered harsh. 
Her duty loomed large, duty to her 
God, her husband, her children. Her 
duties to society were limited to the 
narrow circle of leaving cards and 
giving long dinner parties. Demure 
she was asa rule. Modest she must 
be, with a terrible, corrosive mod- 
esty that, in most fiction at least, 
destroyed almost all traces of hu- 
manity. 

This lady, who had never heard 
of feminism nor suffrage, nor peti- 
tions, nor parades, nor birth con- 
trol, nor psychology, nor careers, 
laid not even a feather in the path 
of whatever it was that men want- 
ed to do. She was not necessarily 
stupid, but she never embarrassed 
any one by admitting superior 
knowledge of anything. As a con- 
temporary_writer_puts it, ‘If a wo 
man neglects the duties of her fam- 


ily and the care of her children, if 
she is less amiable as a wife, moth- 
er or mistress, because she has tal- 
ents or acquirements, it would be 
far better if she were without them; 
and when she displays that she has 
more knowledge than her husband 
she shows, at least, that no woman 
can have less sense than herself.’’ 
And then, with a knowing smile, 
the writer summed up the then re- 
latiohs between men and women 
with a sentence which still strikes 
a familiar note: ‘‘No humor can be 
more delicate than this, which plays 
upon the tyrant, who requires an 
acknowledgment of superiority of 
sense, as well as power, from the 
weaker sex.” 

It is this tactful paragon who is 


the ideal woman of at least two of 
Europe’s dictators and, by exten- 
sion, of several million Europeans. 
With her shining face and her meek 
hands guiding the footsteps of little 
children, she is what the Nazi and 
the Fascist leaders would like to 
see in every home. There are, to 
be sure, practical difficulties in the 
way—problems of industry and eco- 
nomics and trained labor, lack of 
homes and husbands enough to go 
around. But if they could mold the 
world a little nearer to their heart’s 
desire this and no other is’ what 
they would have. 


civilization it denotes was really 
like. On every college campus, on 
tennis courts and golf links, in 
sporting accounts and fashion 
pages, it is used to describe a long- 
limbed, free-moving type of girl 
who is competent with her muscles 
and has a will of her own. It is 
frequently applied to American wo- 
men by foreign observers, to the 
Russian women who formed the 
Battalion of Death in the last war, 
to the Turkish women who want to 
enter the army for the next one, to 
strong-armed fishwives, and to the 
sturdy market women in Les 
Halles. 

Sometimes the term has a wry 
twist, though usually there is in it 
admiration, however grudging. 


Ever since the days of the Greeks 
there have been men who found in- 
spiration in the free grace and the 


fine strength it connoted. Most 
American women are inclined to 
fimp it in with “equal rights,” 
" to choose,”’ ‘‘the right to 
live y own life,”’ ‘‘triumphant 
** and a lot of_other 
vague phrases meant to be compli- 
mentary. They do not really believe 
they are Amazons, even when for- 
eigners tell them so, but they con- 
sider it a nice idea. 
As a matter of fact, the Amazo- 
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Makes Movies 
for 10¢ a “Shot” : 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS OF 
HOLLYWOOD, a “shot” is one 
continuous scene of a picture 
story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 
such scenes—each as long as 
those in the average news reel 
—on a roll of film costing $2.25, 
finished, ready to show. 
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Movies of our | 
Sunday trip 
cost us less 
than the gas 
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\ TOW make movies of your trips, mov- 
ies of the children. Movies of all the 
interesting, exciting events that make up 
your life. 

Ciné-Kopax Eicut gives this new leisure 
’ pastime to everybody. Simpie .. . you 
point the camera, press a button—and 
you’re actually making a movie. It’s as 
easy as making snapshots. 

INEXPENSIVE . . . it makes movies at the 
lowest cost ever because it works on a new 
principle—makes each foot of film go four 
times as far. Srurpy . . . Ciné-Kodak Eight 
is a full-fledged movie camera, made by 
Eastman, to last a lifetime. And the Cosr 
—only $34.50. 

See the Eight . . . See the movies it 
makes. There’s always a Ciné-Kodak 
dealer near you. Make your: own movies. 
There’s no more delightful way to spend 
_ those extra leisure hours we now enjoy. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak . 7 
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By DOUGLAS W. CHURCHILL 
HOLLrwoop. 
ALT DISNEY, the Horatio 
Alger hero of the cinema. 
... There is, perhaps, no 
more accurate way of sum- 
ming up the life story of the farm 
youth, later newsboy, who through 
industry, courage and all the other 
Algerian virtues attained interna- 
tional recognition. In just two re- 
spects he differs from the hero of 
“Bound to Win.”’ He has imagina- 
tion and he has humor. 

The world acclaims Walt Disney 
because he makes it laugh, and now 
his contribution to the gayety of 
nations is discovered to be art, 
wherefore the Art Workers Guild of 
London, filled with such Royal 
Academicians as Bernard Shaw, the 
Earl of Crawford and Laurence 
Binyon, has made him an honorary 
member. Yet all he has tried to do 
is to earn a living. 

At 32 Disney is a leading pro- 
ducer of motion pictures. His stars, 
Mickey and Minnie Mouse, are the 
best-known shadows on the screen. 
The stores of the globe sell some 
600 products—toys, clothes, books, 
clocks—bearing the cheery faces of 
Mickey or Minnie. And Disney 
takes it all very calmly. 

He doesn’t pose or put up a front. 
He has seen too much of hard 
struggle to be very deeply im- 
pressed by the to-do over him or by 
the tributes he receives in every 
mail. His attitude toward the pub- 
lic, his 175 employes and his prod- 
uct conflicts with every traditional 
attitude of the “‘practical’’ cinema. 

eee 

PPARENTLY Disney has not 
analyzed very deeply what he 
is doing. Ask him why Mickey 
is a success and he replies, ‘‘Well, 
I don't know, but I guess’’—and 
while the answer is not profound 
you sense that Disney is by instinct 
a competent craftsman who knows 
what he is doing but has not both- 

ered much with theorizing. 

He started by doing something he 
believed would entertain and he 
kept at it in spite of rebuffs. Car- 
toons were established before he 
entered the field in 1920. The only 
new idea he had was what they 
should be. 

Until less than a year ago he wor- 
ried about meeting his weekly pay- 
roll. Today, after his ‘‘Three Lit- 
tle Pigs’’ and his colored “Silly 
Symphonies,”’ he contemplates 
spending $250,000 on a full-length 
feature based upon ,“‘Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.’’ If, after 
it is made, he thinks it will dis- 
appoint the public, he will destroy 
it. That is the one thing he is 
fanatical about. If quality is lack- 
ing he takes the loss immediately, 
knowing that he will profit in the 
end. And it is his own money, not 
that of stockholders. 

Perhaps it was Disney's early life 
that gave him the understanding 
needed to appeal to world audiences. 
Born in Chicago, he grew up in 
rural Missouri among down-to-earth, 
middle-class people. He served as a 
candy-butcher on Midwest trains 
and saw the country and its inhabi- 
tants. He had a morning paper 
toute in Kansas City. He worked 
in the postoffices there and in 
Chicago. 

A natural mimic, he earned money 


in theatres by impersonating Charlie 
Chaplin when such turns were the 
menace of the hour. He tried vaude- 
ville. Enlisted in the war, he 
decorated his ambulance with draw- 
ings that convinced the French that 
Americans were crazy. After the 
war he illustrated advertisements of 
farm products—he drew hens in 
nests overflowing with eggs from 
which hatched dollars. Then he 
made advertising slides for the- 
atres, and when he had an idea for 
animating the subjects his employer 
fet him take a camera home to 
experiment. 

With a garage for a workshop he 
began making cartoon films which 
he sold to local theatres for 30 cents 
a foot. (To make one foot of 
Mickey Mouse film costs $25.) He 
tried cartoon fairy tales. Younger 
artists learning the trade helped 
him to make “Little Red Riding- 
hood,’’ a spare-time occupation for 
all of them. ‘‘Ridinghood’’ encour- 
aged him to quit his bread-and- 
butter job and form a company. 





When Oswald showed a profit, 
Disney, then in New York, asked 
for money with which to improve 
the picture. The distributers said 
no, so he parted with them. On 
the train back to Hollywood he 
tried to think of a new character. 
He recalled a mouse that he had 
once trained to sit on his desk 
while he drew—a mouse with a per- 
sonality. He decided to take it to 
the screen. With Mrs. Disney, who 
had been one of his artists, he 
drafted the first scenario of the 
new series, and when he reached 
Hollywood he was ready for work. 

sess 
HEY called the figure ‘‘Morti- 
mer Mouse,’’ but that didn’t 
seem right. Finally they thought 
of Mickey. His inamorata they 


Mickey Poses for His Picture—Photographing Finished “Cels.” 


They sold their films to a New York 
firm, which failed and took Dis- 
ney's company down with it. 
ses 

Y making motion pictures of 

children and selling cameras to 

parents he earned his fare to 
California. In 1923 he arrived in 
Hollywood with his drawing mate- 
rials and $40. The defunct New York 
firm had let him take along a print 
of his last picture, but he found 
no market for it in Hollywood. 
After trudging about the studios, 
he mailed the film East. Weeks 
of waiting brought him a contract 
to make a new subject named Alice. 
He made sixty Alice films, then cre- 
ated Oswald the Rabbit, who is 
still in existence. 


called Minnie. Again a garage 
proved a haven of art, and there, 
Disney, with his brother Roy for 
business manager, and with Ubb 
Iwwerks for assistant artist, drew 
Mickey in the evenings-and com- 
pleted his Oswald contract in the 
daytime. He did not foresee any 
such popularity for Mickey as exists 
today, nor did he dream of reform- 
ing cartoon art. He was only bent 
on making a living. 

Mickey was born in 1927, just 
when the movies were finding their 
voice and becoming the talkies. 
Two editions of Mickey were drawn 
before the Disney workers discov- 
ered that distributers were not in- 
terested in anything silent. They 
planned their third effort, ‘‘Steam- 
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NOW MICKEY MOUSE E 


He and Minnie Are Acclaimed as Classics by the Le 
Aid of Careful Mathematical Calculations, ; 





Five Drawings of Mickey Make Less Than Four Inche 


boat Willie,”’ for sound, and Mickey 
was an instant hit. 

Hollywood producers now offered 
financing, but Disney knew that it 
would be perilous for his idea, for 
expenditures would be controlled 
and he would probably be embroiled 
in studio politics. He decided to go 
it alone. He began to supplement 
Mickey with the “Silly Sympho- 
nies”’ in order to provide a com- 
parable feature for theatres pre- 
vented by competition from buying 
Mickey. . 

“Steamboat Willie’ opened in the 
Colony Theatre, New York, in Sep- 
tember, 1928. The first symphony, 
“The Skeleton Dance,’’ was re- 
jected as being gruesome until Dis- 
ney booked it in Los Angeles ard 
then, armed with enthusiastic press 
notices, went to New York and sold 
the idea to Roxy. It has grossed 
greater returns than any other pic- 
ture he has made. 

Such is the story of Walt Dis- 
ney’s start. Before he moved into 
his present plant—it cost $150,000— 
he had gone hungry, had lived with 
his brother in a one-room apart- 
ment in which they cooked and 
slept, and had managed with an of- 
fice that rented for $5 a month. It 
was all fun, though, for it happened 
when he was young. 

see 
ISNEY today is little changed, 
his friends say, from the 
struggling artist of five years 
ago. He has a home in the Holly- 
wood hills with a garden and a 
bathing pool. Swimming, ice-skat- 








Walt Disney—“I Play Hunches an 


Mickey’s Vocal Chords—The Studio Whetfe Sound Effec 
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es and Leave Psychology to Others.” 
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Inches of Film—Consecutive “‘Cels” From a Recent Picture. 


ing, polo and riding are his diver- 
sions. Seven of his studio asso- 
ciates play polo with him, but pure- 
ly for recreation, unlike those ac- 
tors and executives on other lots to 
whom the game is serious business. 
He mixes little in Hollywood night 
life, feeling that he cannot do good 
work if he loses sleep. 

Knowing that incessant tension 
also is fatal to work calling for in- 
telligence, imagination and humor, 
Disney tries to give his artists and 
writers two days a week for play. 
His ambition is to pay his employes 
well enough for them to save for 
old age and still enjoy living as they 
go along. Success is worthless, he 
says, if health is gone at middle 
age. 

ses 

E is little interested in books, 
but fond of sleight-of-hand 
tricks and mimicry. Oftén he 
regales his workers with some new 
trick or impersonation learned the 
night before. He is fond, too, of 
practical jokes. Thanks to the bu- 
colic environment of his early life, 
his humor is elemental. Sometimes 
in his work it is too elemental, but 
those phases of it never reach the 

public. 

At the studio he spends much of 
his time working on stories with his 
writers and artists. His office has 
none of the lavishness with which 
Hollywood executives usually sur- 
round themselves. From one wall 
pictures of Mickey and Minnie look 
down upon him at his dark oak 
desk. The other walls are plain. 


Silly Symphonies Are Produced. 


Checking 
the Work of 
the Arti 
and 
“Fillers In.” 


There, when he discusses- himself 
and his success he is almost indif- 
ferent, but when he talks of a pic- 
ture or a plot he becomes animated, 
intense; his mimicry leaps out; he 
moves about impersonating the 
characters, making grotesque faces 
to stress his voint. Interviewers 
who want to talk about his ‘uplift 
of the screen” annoy him; he 
doesn’t want to be eulogized. Oth- 
erwise he talks freely and frankly. 

What are his ideas about humor? 
“The proper comedy for the screen 
is visual,’’ he says. ‘‘Films try to 
get too many laughs out of dia- 
logue. We use pantomime, not 
wise-cracks. In ‘Three Little Pigs’ 
we used more talk than ever before. 

“Portrayal of human sensations 
by inanimate objects such as steam 


ical to the audience. I play hunches 
and leave psychology to others.”’ 

What has made Mickey a world 
figure? “I don’t know. Quality, 
perhaps. It is the thing we have 
striven most to put into our pic- 
tures. Abroad they feature our car- 
toons over the main picture. I guess 
the cartoon is something every one 
understands and likes. People may 
sense our endeavor to give them a 
quality product. 

“‘We employ the best men we can 
find, and their ability shows in the 
pictures. I’m sorry that we can’t 
give individual credit, but every 
subject is the product of a hundred 
minds. It is purely an organization 
creation. Perhaps abroad they sup- 
pose that one man does the whole 
thing and they are dazzled by it, 
which is unfortunate.’’ 

ses 
CKEY MOUSE now speaks 
Spanish and French, and 
soon he will speak German. 
In the Orient and other far-away 
parts native titles are imposed on 


Mickey in Evolution—Discussing Scenes for a Picture. 
the action when it pays to do so; 
Otherwise the English versions are 


shovels and rocking-chairs never 
fails to provoke laughter. Human 
distress exemplified by animals is 
sure-fire. A bird that jumps after 
swallowing a grasshopper is a ‘nat- 
ural.’ Surprise is always provoca- 
tive. We try to create as many 
laughs with gags as possible in a 
sequence and then give the situa- 
tion a quick twist. 

*“*Humor is something you have or 
haven't. We once brought in a pro- 
fessor to lecture the boys on the 
psychology of humor, but we had to 
give it up. None of us knew what 
he was talking about. We don’t 
bother with a formula. We make 
the characters as human as we can 
so that what they do will seem log- 


projected without apologies, and 
the customers understand and like 
them. It is related that Douglas 
Fairbanks, on a world tour, won 
over a crowd of rebellious savage 
helpers by showing them a reel of 
Mickey. They decided that Fair- 
vanks was their friend. 

Disney is thinking much about his 
coming “‘Snow-White”’ venture. He 
says: “‘We will continue to follow 
our rule to put every cent of profit 
back into the business, for we be- 
lieve in the future and what it will 
earn for us. I don’t favor much 
commercialization. Most producers 
think it is better to get while the 
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good we will destroy it. If it is good 
we shall make at least a million.’’ 
eee 


THER notes from the interview- 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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METAL IS USED AS A WALL COVERING 


Designed by Harold M. Schwartz. 


A Living Room Decorated With Colored Aluminum Walls and a Curtain of the Same Material. 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


N ultra-smart effect is being 
created in some modern 
rooms by applying to the 
walls thin sheets of alumi- 

num, copper or silver. If desired, 
the original color of the metal can 
be modified by a glazing process; 
aluminum can be dyed to meet prac- 
tically any decorative specifica- 
tions, still retaining, however, its 
individual metallic character. Sur- 
faces ranging from highly polished 
ones to dull matt sheens are pos- 
sible. One of the most interesting 
features of these metal walls lies in 
the subtle contrasts which they pre- 
sent with upholstery fabrics, floor 
coverings and window curtains. 

In a room recently decorated by 
Harold M. Schwartz, the walls are 
thinly sheathed with reddish brown 
aluminum, the sheets of metal be- 
ing separated by narrow strips in a 
dull pewter finish. The fireplace is 
of aluminum in its natural color. 

In every respect the decoration 
of the room has been made to agree 
artistically with the walls, which 
suggest a soft-toned enamel finish. 
The interior architecture deviates 
from the usual right-angle effect, 
the corners being rounded and the 
front of the fireplace gracefully 
curved outward. The curved line is 
followed in the two semi-circular 
fireplace couches and in the backs 
of the side chairs. 

In the earth-colored overdraperies 
at the windows the color of the 
wall is repeated, and in the glass 
curtains of aluminum mesh the sil- 
very hue of the front of the fire- 
place and the wall moidings reap- 
pears: Any possible severity of ef- 
fect in the room is avoided by the 
use of lemon-yellow chenille uphol- 
stery, piped with brown, on the 
couches. An aquamarine blue car- 
pet foils the yellow tones of a 
hearth rug. 


es 


OPPER in paper-thin sheets has 
also been applied to walls suc- 
cessfully, although this treat- 

ment is still in the experimental 
stage. Sometimes the metal is left in 
its natural colors, preserved by a 
transparent lacquer,as in a room de- 
signed by Gilbert Rohde; or it may 
be allowed to take on a soft, deep 
patina with the passing of time. 
The meta) sheets are so thin that 
they can be applied like wallpaper 
with the aid of a special cement. 
Metal strips are used to cover the 
edges of the sheets, which may be 
laid either vertically or horizontally. 

Wallpaper finished with a thin 
coating of aluminum, either smooth 
or rough, is available and is hung 
like other papers. Silver and gold 
foil beaten out to tissue-paper thin- 
ness and mounted on paper can also 


be had, providing the same effect 
as when the plaster is covered with 
foil in small squares. Silver and 
gold wall coverings are appropriate 
to dining rooms, foyers, powder and 
dressing rooms; they are sometimes 
glazed after being put on or painted 
with flowers or pictorial subjects. 
ees 

OMBINING efficiency with dec- 
© orative effect, the newer ar- 

rangements of buffet and 
after-theatre supper tables create 
an air of informa] and cheerful hos- 
pitality. In some cases the settings 
are harmoniously modern, with sil- 
very metal service plates, electric 
toasters and chafing dishes of 
smart design, and shining chro- 
mium electrical servers ingenious- 
ly arranged to keep hot dishes 
warm and appetizing. Original cen- 
trepieces, often composed of metal 
sections on which are placed mir- 
ror glass in square, oblong or cir- 
cular shapes, give a final festive 
touch. 

The color schemes of the buffet 
tables tend toward simplicity, often 
only two or three hues being used. 
As always, white is a favorite, 
sometimes predominating, some- 
times in formal linen, contrasting 
effectively with plain-colored china. 
,Again, bright hues are combined 
with white in many an unusual ar- 
rangement. 

The new buffet accessories dis- 
tinguish the more informal type of 
service from that of the breakfast 
or dining table, giving an inviting 
self-service effect, with an orderly 
grouping of knives! forks, plates 
and goblets. The recently designed 
electric buffet server, with its chro- 
mium finish and several porcelain 
containers, is decoratively in ac- 
cord with the other tableware. 

There are also some new cocktail 
canapé servers, consisting of two 
circular trays, one above the other, 
equipped with a handle for con- 
venience in serving. Another dec- 
orative and useful party accessory 
is a chromium-finish pitcher with 
a wide top and a long-handled 
spoon for stirring cocktails. A 
metal wine cooler in contemporary 
style is embellished on the sides 
with bas-reliefs of an infant Bac- 
chus. Individual chromium-finish 
plates, with broad handles for ease 
in holding, are conveniently ar- 
ranged to take care of a beverage 
glass, sandwich and cigarette. A 
new pretzel container takes the 
form of a metal bowl, silghtly raised 
from the table by tiny supports. 

Some hostesses harmonize metal 
and china by using gray-bordered 
or all-gray plates, cups and bowls. 
On many buffet tables bright notes 
of color are introduced in the 
handles of knives and forks, in 








colored enamel metal ashtrays, 
cigarette containers and cocktail 
shakers. Many of the new table 
cloths and napkins have geometri- 
cal designs developed in combina- 
tions of white and maroon, green 
or blue. Smoothly finished wood, 
in the form of salad bowls and ser- 
vice plates, also is sometimes used 
to contribute to the charm of a 
buffet meal. 

An appropriate centrepiece for a 
table on which pewter predom- 
inates is a wooden bowl decorated 
with tiny silver rosettes and filled 
with carved wooden fruit. The re- 
cently pewter suggests 
Chinese inspiration in the graceful 
shapes of the hand-wrought plates, 
bowls and candlesticks. Other pat- 
terns are Colonial in style. A 
pewter bowl for mixing salad is 
substantially’ made and. equipped 
with a long handle. 

The buffet table in the fashion- 
able all-white may utilize old milk 
glass for plates and goblets. Shell- 
shaped bowls and cornucopias in 
the same ware, placed on black 
mirror glass, make a _ consistent 
centrepiece. A white linen table- 
cover and white-handled knives 
and forks complete the effect, 
flowers supplying the only color. 

It is easy to assemble an all-glass 
buffet setting, for there is now 
available a wealth of patterns of 
glass plates, goblets, bowls and 
platters. Blue or red goblets with 





Striking Effects Are 
Gained With Strips 
Of Varied Hue 
And Luster 


Plates to match may be used with} 


a@ mahogany table-top laid with 
doilies. An entire crystal service 
includes not only plates, bowls, 
cups and saucers, but also candle- 
sticks and heavy cut-glass con- 
tainers in rectangular form for 
holding flowers. 


ses 
ILES de Jouy—the printed cot- 
tons and linens so popular in 
Colonial days—are: now being 
inexpensively reproduced to add an 
authentic touch to the decoration of 
the Summer home. How they were 
used a century ago may be observed 
in current exhibitions, such as the 
Brooklyn Museum Centennial ex- 
hibition and the showing of Empire 
period furniture and costumes at 


‘the Museum of the City of New 


York. 

Many of the original patterns 
were designed by the famous 
French artist Huet, who drew pic- 
torial motifs with great imagina- 
tion and a high degree of artistic 
skill. Garden and country scenes 
as well as human and animal fig- 
ures were used. ‘“‘The Four Sea- 
sons”’ is a popular design, picturing 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Win- 
ter, each with its appropriate pas- 
time. 

One of the best known toiles has 
the somewhat ponderous title, ‘“The 
Apotheosis of Benjamin Frank- 
lin.” In this Washington and 
Franklin appear, together with a 
classical figure representing France. 
Another historic fabric, ‘‘La Féd- 
ération,"” shows Lafayette and 
Louis XVI taking part in an out- 
door celebration. 

Also to be found in these printed 
cottons and linens are various rus- 
tic scenes in which peasants dine 
under trees, make hay picturesque- 
ly, or drive ox-carts along winding 
country roads. These fit in well 
with Colonial maple or French 
provincial furniture. For more 
sophisticated surroundings there 
are European-drawn pictures of 
Chinese life—known as ‘‘chinoi- 
series’’—which are effective alike 
on the wall of a foyer or dressing 
room or the flounce of a dressing 
table or the upholstery of a chaise 
longue. 

Many of these designs can be pur- 
chased already made up in cur- 
tains, cushions, dressing-table skirts 
and bedspreads. The eighteenth- 
century fashion of having draper- 
ies, furniture coverings and bed- 


spreads all of the same material is panes. 


still followed. Sometimes even the 
walls are covered with fabric in the 


Dana B. Merrill. 


Metal Ware for the Buffet Table. 
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HAPPY FACES! 
New York—Havre—Antwerp 
All aboard for joyous days 
on ships that “ride the seas 
like a trooper.” Charming 
two-bed staterooms with hot 
and cold running water. Spa- 
cious decks, veranda cafe and 
recreation rooms 
$170 ROUND TRIP 4 aK 
—No ups! No re- 
strictions! 
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THE G-E OIL FURNACE IS AS FAR 


ERY TIME a radically better way of 
Earns something comes along—like this 
stream-lined train, or the G-E Oil Furnace— 
the same thing happens. A lot of people get 
caught with the old design just as it becomes 
obsolete. 

_ That is happening today in the oil heating 
field. If you choose an attachment oil burner 
instead of this complete, coordinated heating 
unit, you are being unfair to yourself. You 
are buying something as out-of-date as a cool- 
ing unit in an old wooden icebox. : 

Not only that, but you are depriving your- 
self of the 25% average fuel saving that is 


eS AeamL ined rain 


' Is ahead of the first locomotive 


enjoyed by many G-E Oil Furnace users who 


previously had attachment type burners. And ; 


you are depriving yourself of a kind of comfort 
such as you never thought possible. 

You get a lot more for your money in this 
furnace. You have year-round automatic hot 
water. You have such exclusive advantages 
as the G-E Thermal Control, 4-second flame 
detector, and the arc-welded steel boiler. 

Don’t be penny wise and pound foolish 
in choosing automatic heat. Before you take 
any action, get the facts about the G-E Oil 
Furnace. This you owe to yourself. Write 
or phone if you can’t visit the showroom. 


AHEAD OF “OIL BURNERS“.. 








GENERAL @ ELECTRIC OIL FURNACE ° 


Also on exhibition at the Architects Samples Corp., 101 Park Avenue, New York City 


SCHWERIN AIR ALFRED L. HART GENE MEENAN, INC. 
CONDITIONING CORP. Railroad Ave., P: Lt Flatbush Ave. Ext., Cor. Willoughby St., Brooklyn 
570 Lexington Ave. N. Y. C. ne eo. 164-07 aide Gen. Jameka, 2.5; 

2303 Grand Concourse, Bronx 11 E. Merrick Rd., Freeport 

138 E. Post Rd.. White Plains 390 New York Ave., Huntington ¢ 
271 North Ave., New Rochelle 209. W. Main St., Bayshore: 

67 Fulton St., W. Hempscead 





GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., 
Ais Conditioning Dept., Div. T. 6-3 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me further information about the 
General Electric Oil Furnace, without obligation 
on my part. b 


59-08 Woodside Ave., pote bei 

159-17 Northern Boul LL 

Pee hie Codhoning Co, 251 Richmond Ave. 
Port Richmond, §. I. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC AIR CONDITIONING FOR WINTER, SUMMER AND YEAR ROUND 
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GOOD FOOD KEEPS OUR SAILORS FIT 


Quality as Well as Quantity Is the Aim of 
‘Those Who Cater for the American Fleet 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 


N the blue waters of the Hud- 

son lie the ships of the fleet. 

By day they are gray, sleek, 

arresting. By night, a glitter 

of lights beyond the trees of River- 

side Drive, they are a lure. So it 

is that thousands of New Yorkers, 

unable to resist, go down to the 

landing place at Ninety-sixth Street 

and set adventurously forth in small 
launches to see how sailors live. 

Guns, range-finders, torpedoes, 
fire-control devices and gyroscopic 
compasses are mysterious to the lay- 
man. But the living arrangements, 
the housekeeping and provisioning— 
these belong to a more familiar 
world, hence visitors more often 
than not want to know just how 
the navy manages its great floating 
households. 

When the bugler sounds the mess 
call, some 30,000 men come tumbling 
out for chow. Behind the meal is 
a tremendous organization. There 
are the supply departments, the 
great storage warehouses, the sup- 
ply ships, the government contrac- 
tors; and behind all, like the figure 
in the clouds in the old illustrations 
of the creation, is the Congress of 
the United States, which, among its 
many acts, decides what the sailor 
is to dat during the ensuing year. 

ses 

Y act of Congress in 1933 the 

daily ration of a sailor was set 

forth as follows: Eight ounces 
of biscuit (hardtack), twelve ounces 
of soft bread or twelve ounces of 
flour, twelve ounces of preserved 
meat or fourteen ounces of salt or 
smoked meat or twenty ounces of 
fresh meat, fresh fish or poultry; 
twelve ounces of dried vegetables, 
eighteen ounces of canned vegeta- 
bles or forty-four ounces of. fresh 
vegetables; four ounces of dried 
fruit, ten of d fruit 
or six ounces of preserved fruit or 
sixteen ounces of. fresh fruit; two 
ounces of cocoa or two ounces of 
coffee or one-half ounce of tea; 
four ounces of evaporated milk or 
one ounce of powdered or one-half 
pint of fresh milk; one and six- 
tenth ounces of butter; one and six- 
tenth ounces of cereal or rice or 
starch food; one-half ounce of 
cheese; one and one-half eggs; one 
and six-tenths ounces of lard or lard 
substitute; two-fifths gills of oil, 
sauces or vinegar; five ounces of 
sugar; baking powder, mustard, 
yeast, &c., as required. 

In the modern battleship cooking 
is done in electrically equipped gal- 
leys rivaling the best institutional 
kitchens ashore. It is no small 
task to prepare food for a thousand 
or more htngry men; cooks and 
bakers have a never-ending job. 
Potatoes are peeled and mashed by 
machinery. Soups are prepared in 
great copper cauldrons. Forty-gal- 
lon steam urns hold the coffee. 
Baking is done in electric stoves. 
Four bakers are constantly at work 
getting the dough into the ovens, 
which are capable of turning out 
thousands of loaves a day. All this 
must go on in a space so carefully 
figured that not a foot is wasted. 

The food is kept in cold storage 
compartments such as one does not 
see on land except in big markets. 
Each ship has its own refrigerating 
plant and freezes its own meat sup- 
ply. Methods of caring for and 
preserving food have improved tre- 
mendously everywhere in the last 
fifteen or twenty years, as a glance 
backward reveals. Even as lately 
as the World War the food supply 
was not by any means above criti- 
cism. Canning methods were im- 
perfect and it was not unusual to 
have to throw away the contents 
of the container. In the Spanish- 
American War so little was known 
about canned food that bad tinned 
beef was fed to the soldiers and did 
pePhaps as much damage as the 

of the Spaniards. It was the 
scandal of the hour. 

Canning has improved to such a 
point that the supply is not only 
safe but often has as much food 
value as the freshly cooked prod- 
uct. The navy buys the first of 
the season's pack. It enjoys other 
delicacies too. The refrigeration 








Times Wide World. 


A Navy Sails on Its Stomach. 


which keeps the meat supply makes 
it possible for the sailor to have ice 
cream of the best quality aboard 
ship, while high standards of manu- 
facture are maintained. 

The fruit allowance, fresh or 
canned, is large. It was during the 
World War that an effete youth, 
just home from a trip around the 
world in somebody’s yacht, signed 
on as a ‘‘gob.”” He was asked at 
a farewell dinner party how he ex- 
pected to subsist on navy beans 
and dried apricots. He considered 
the matter for a moment. ‘‘I think 
I shall do very well,’”’ he said. “I 
have quite a fancy for a prune, 
nicely stewed.’’ Today he would 
find the dried fruit supplemented 
with baked apples, bananas and oc- 
casionally with grapefruit and 
ne eee ; 


HIPS get their provisions from 
various sources. The supply de- 
partment at the various naval 
bases is always ready to fill their 
orders. In the great cool warehouse 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard the 
supplies in wooden crates are piled 
in squares, with alleys between, 
like a city built with blocks by the 
hands of a child. The last block is 
built of kegs that contain neither 
wine nor whisky but vinegar; and 
the first block is applesauce! What 
house numbers are to the postman 
the letters of the alphabet on the 
piles of food are to the men who 
must get the supplies. 
The fleet, when cruising, takes 
along floating warehouse or supply 
ships. Often some provisioning 





must be done at sea. The vessel 
that needs supplies draws alongside 
at some distance from the supply 
ship, a line is taken aboard and a 
cargo net is hauled across the inter- 
vening space. Each destroyer has 
a mother ship to which she can run 
for_ supplies when she is at sea. 
Smaller vessels, such as the de- 
stroyers, have no space for bakers 
and their boards. The big ships 
bake for the little ones and it is 
one of the disadvantages of life 
aboard the destroyer that the hot 
bread comes over cold! 

Aboard some of the large ships 
about twenty days’ supply of fresh 
vegetables is carried. The vege- 
tables are piled aft under a canopy 
where the breeze blows. Much of 
the food is bought on contract 
ashore. 

Aboard a battleship there are six 
messes—four for the officers and 
two for the men. The commanding 
officer dines alone. He has his own 
steward and his own cook. The three 
other messes for officers are run like 
clubs. The steward buys the food, 
plans the menus and submits them 
for approval to the treasurer. Naval 
officers must pay for their own food, 
and the kind of food they get and 
what it costs depend on the shrewd- 
ness of the man who happens to 
be acting as treasurer. Below 
decks, where the men eat—there is 
a general mess and a petty officers’ 
mess — there is neither solitude nor 
grandeur. Folding wooden tables 
with a little rail around the edge 
are usually racked up to the ceiling 


By Aikins © Fortune. 


In the Galley of a Battleship. 





when not in use. Aboard a destroy- 
er, however, they are riveted to the 
floor and under them the dishes 
are stacked in little wire cages. 
The~wire cages and the rail are 
intended, of to prevent 
breakage. 

The meals are served by mess 
cooks. These men, who are not 
really cooks, are sailors who bring 
the food to the tables. They get a 
little extra pay for doing so. Their 
work is very much like that done 
by the boy who ‘waits on table”’ in 
college or camp, except that here 
this duty rotates. 

One mess cook serves twenty men. 
Dinner is at noon,and is Deoughty 
on in a nest of aluminum pots that 
fit tightly, one on top of another. 
The whole is carried by a stout 
handle. Soup, meat and gravy, vege- 





tables and potatoes, are in them. | ang 


The nest goes the rounds, from 
hand to hand. er over, the 
mess cook must clear the table and 
get the dishes to the electric dish- 
washer. He must, too, help to pre- 
pare the vegetables for the next 
meal. 

Typical menus aboard ship are: 

\ BREAKFAST. . 
Baked Apples Pork 8 9 


unsporled 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


summer a summer 
homme, mth infinite satisfaction in 
of the Green 
Mountains an the variety of recrea- 
very hand. Vermont offers a 
to all vacation-seeking 
ag places so easily 

as 
r Homes,” 
usely 
‘Un- 
this 


tured in Vermont Summe 
ee Dorothy Canfield. ag 
ted touring pre-view 
poets bade ange accompan 

m request. 
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Montpelier, Vt. 





Wheat Cakes Syrup 
Bread Butter Coffee 
DINNER. 

Vegetable Soup Botled Beef 
Boiled, Potatoes Creamed Cabbage 
Ice Cream Bread-Butter Coffee 
And a holiday menu is like this: 
Mized Nuts 
Vegetable Soup Saltines 
Celery and Olives 
Roast Vermont Turkey 
Cranberry Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Giblet Gravy 
Green Peas Stewed ‘Corn 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
Mince Pie Vanilla Ice Cream 

Coffee 

Apples Oranges 

ese ¢ 
LL food aboard is in charge of 
the chief commissary steward. 
He knows a week in advance 
what the men are going to have to 
eat. He prepares the menus and 
figures the cost. They must then 
be approved by the commanding of- 
ficer, and the food itself issued 
under the supervision of the com- 

missary officer. 

A battleship with 1,200 to 1,500 
men in its crew is a community in 
itself. It is absolutely dry. The 
order making the navy dry was is- 
sued by Secretary Daniels. It has 
been modified since prohibition was 
repealed to allow officers stationed 
ashore to drink, provided they con- 
form to the law of the State in 
which they happen to be. But 
aboard ship'the dry ruling is abso- 
lute. The officers say that it is 
the preference of the ‘command that 
this should be so. They do not want 
drink aboard the ship. 

However, there are plenty of soft 
drinks to be had. No matter how 
good the food, every youngster likes 
to go around to the store and buy 
something extra. Sailors are no ex- 
ception. The ship runs not only a 
general store, which issues clothing 
and the like, but a little store where 
the men can buy ice cream and 
soda water and small articles of 
food. An enlisted man who de- 
scribed the purpose of this store 
tried to draw an accurate picture. 
“T’ll tell you,” he said, “it’s just 
a drug store without any drugs.” 
Confusing as this description might 
be to a foreigner, in the idiom of 
this country it is perfect. 

The amount spent on the sailor’s 
ration is estimated as running from 
45 to 55 cents a day. This is al- 
most double the sum allowed in re- 
lief for an able-bodied man. But 
sailors are far from unemployed, 
and the work aboard ship requires 
strong bodies and muscles. The 
fare probably compares favorably 
with that in the ordinary home, 
both in quantity and quality. The 
sailor’s physique is probably due in 
no small measure to his balanced 
ration, prescribed by dietitians and 
doctors. The look in his eye is that 
of perfect health. The navy put it 
there! 











“THERE'S REAL PEP 
IN GOOD TEAI” 


good teo. It picks you up. To get 
ly good tea, buy Indio Tea. 

‘s more to it.” More fine Ravor. 

More refreshment. To get Indio Tea, look 

for the trademark (left) on tea pockoges. 





New ENERGY, New LIFE 


Y ouarenot aday olderthan you 
feel. Have 
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A SPANISH MISSION IN GEORGIA 


NCIENT Santo Domingo Mis-,the President's recovery program 
sion, near Brunswick, Ga., will| under supervision of the National 
soon be restored by CCC} Park Service, which is assisting 
thick and the nurses are not as|workers. About $74 years old, this|the States in developing a nation- 
nimble as they were, and even Mr. Spanish ruin stands on the tip of| wide system of State parks. Dr. 
O’Sheehan is beginning to show/a 250-acre strip of land recently|Herbert Bolton of the University 
signs of wear, the proceedings end | given to Georgia for a park. of California, an authority on Span- 
for the day. There are about seventy acres of|!sh architecture in early America, 
But on Tuesday ‘morning there/ high ground, covered with slash | Will advise the builders. 

will be another audience on hand | pine, scrub and live oak, palmetto| Excavation is being considered as 
for another day of it. Even on/|stubble and grass. The remaining|a means of discovering and copy- 
Wednesday afternoon, when they /180 acres are in abandoned rice|ing the original fixtures, ‘as the 
are drawing the last of the little | fields. The CCC men will clear the digging up of an ancient mission 
prizes and the world has cupped-a/ thickets on the high ground, im-|at New Smyrna, Fla., under the 
hand to its ear to catch the first | prove the timber and perhaps open | direction of Stetson University un- 
whisper of ‘‘They’re off!’’ from Ep- up the old fields. covered a fund of valuable ruins. 
som Downs, there will still be a : 





At 1 o’clock the big drum stops 
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long enough to permit Mr. O’Shee- 
han to rest his voice and everybody 


IRELAND’S GAMBLING PAGEANT 


Tomorrow, Amid Ceremony, the Big Drum ‘resumes its day’s work of scatter- 


Gives the Names of the Sweepstakes Winners | 4:50, wnde the air is getting pretty 


O’Sheehan, does the audience know 
who the lucky four are. 

Mr. O’Sheehan reads off the num- 
bers in tones which will be much 
fresher and more resonant tomor- 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 





Derby is drawn about twenty times 
over and every prize unit pays 
$150,000 to drawers of the winning 
horse, $75,000 to drawers of the sec-| row morning than they are likely 
ond horse and $50,000 to drawers of |to be as tomorrow afternoon drags 
the third horse. Another $175,000/on toward its close. Then he passes 
in each unit is divided among draw-| the counterfoils down a short esca- 
ers of unplaced horses and the re-/ lator to Captain Freeman. Typists 
maining $50,000 goes in 100 cash | make scores of copies of them, the 
prizes of $500 each. messenger boys put on an impres- 





The big day begins with a proces- 
sion of hospital nurses who attend, 
not for the purpose of rendering 
first aid to the audience, as you 
might suppose, but as a reminder 
that the sweeps are held-for the 
benefit of the Irish hospitals. About 
$2,750,000 goes to the hospitals out 
of the total proceeds, and a further 
sum of about $900,000 to the Irish 
Free State Government. All these 
varied interests, to say nothing of 
the sweepstake promoters and their 
interests, are represented at every 
drawing. The government is repre- 
sented by Colonel Broy, Commis- 
sioner of the Civic Guard, and it is 
‘he who picks the nurses who do the 
actual drawing. Being Irish nurses, 
they are very pretty nurses; and 
people who spend all day watching 
them drawing other people’s num- 
bers out of the big drum are likely 
at the end of the day to find them- 
selves seriously considering abar~ 
doning sweepstakes and taking up 
measles as a hobby instead. 


‘T's drawing is not only public, 
but it is becoming one of the 
major occasions of the Dublin 
calendar. After all, not many cap- 
itals have a golden calf in the 
shape of a big drum toward which 
half the world periodicajly turns 
with fervent desires which differ 
but little from prayers. When the 
proceedings begin, its painted steel 
flanks are silently revolving at the 
back of a platform filled with ‘rows 
of nurses standing behind a single 

. front row of seated dignitaries. The 
Lord Mayor in his cocked hat and 
chain of office sits next to Colonel 
Broy in the sky-blue uniform of the 
Civic Guards. Down on the floor 
of the crowded hall the girl ushers 
are dressed as jockeys. The Civic 
Guards band plays before the meet- 
ing opens and during the intervals. 

The chairman of the Hospitals 
Trust raps his gavel and Jack 
O’Sheehan gets up to read the audi- 
tors’ report. A total of more than 
$100,000,000 has been distributed in 
prizes in all the sweepstakes held 

-g0 far—he will give the exact figure 
in pounds, shillings and pence when 
he rises in the Plaza tomorrow 
morning—and more than $30,000,000 
has gone to the Irish hospitals. The 
chairman follows with a few re- 
marks to the effect that ‘‘we have 
passed the period of depression and 
are now on the upgrade; before 
long we hope to be touching new 
records.”” Lord Mayor ‘Alfie’ 
Byrne welcomes the foreigners in 
the audience to Ireland, the plat- 
form empties itself in a jiffy and 
the freakish god of Luck begins 
hovering above the revolving 
drum. 

Four clerks are left sitting at a 
small table on the platform, and 
down below the platform Captain 





and haunted by a small army of 
messenger boys. By this time the 
attitude of the audience toward the 
big drum~is one of devotional si- 
lence. As soon as it stops revolv- 
ing, four nurses, spaced at intervals 
along it, plunge in their bared right 
arms and take out a counterfoil 
each, holding them up until Colonel 
Broy collects them. Four ticket- 
holders have drawn horses—but ‘not 
until Colonel Broy has marked each 
counterfoil with some secret iden- 
tification mark of his own and 
passed them to the four clerks sit- 
ting on the platform, and not until 
the four clerks in turn have copied ; 
. them and passed them to Jack 





sive burst of speed, and a few min- 
utes later reporters are tracking 
down Irish sweepstake winners in 
London, New York and Shanghai. 





The restoration and land improve- 


The only project comparable to 


little audience of diehards waiting 
reverently for the last turn of the 
great drum in Dublin. 





ment project will be directed by 
the State park emergency conserva- 
tion work organization, a unit of 





on the North Carolina coast. 





“It’s News to Me that 


A *3,000 MAN CAN RETIRE 
ON AN INCOME” 


“T’S NEWS to me that almost any 

man can afford to provide a retire- 
ment income for himself,’’ said a $10,000- 
a-year man to his friend. ‘‘How do you 
manage it ?” 

“It’s easy,” his young friend replied. 
“I’m not rich, so I’m buying myself a 
retirement income the easy way, on the 
installment plan. I don’t want to quit 
work for 30 years yet, so the money I 
need to save each month is less than you 
think, especially with the compaund in- 
terest I get. 

“No job-hunting for meat 60 when I 
can be taking it easy instead. Ordinary 
savings might last me five or ten years, 
but by this Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan I’ll have a monthly income 
guaranteed for life—enough to keep me 
even if I live to be 100.” 

“It sounds good,”’ said the older man. 
“How can I find out more about it?” 

‘All you do is write for this book that 
tells all about the Plan. They’ll mail 
you a copy.” 


$100—$200—$300 A MONTH 
WHEN YOU RETIRE 


Now, by following a simple definite 
Retirement Income Plan, you can ease 
up on the job or even quit work when 
the time comes, with a monthly income 
Suaranteed to you for Ife. 

We pay you a monthly income of any 
amount—from $10 a month up to $300 a 
month or more, depending on how much 
income you want. And we start paying 
you at any age you say—55, 60, or 65. 
Suppose you decide to retire on $200 a 












month beginning at age 60. Here is what 
you get: 

1. A check for $200 when you reach 
60 and a check for $200 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your 
Plan can also include: 

2. A life income for your wife if you 
die before age 60. 

3. A monthly disability income for 
yourself if, before age 55, total disabil- 
ity stops your earning power for six 
months or more. 

If you are willing to lay aside a por- 
tion of your income every month, you 
can have freedom from money worries 
and you can have all the joys of recrea- 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
«Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 








tion or travel when the time comes at 
which every man wants them most. 
How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell 
you. In the long run, the Plan will prob- 
ably cost nothing, because, in most cases, 
every cent and more comes back to you _ 
at retirement age. : 
Write your date of birth‘in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will re- 
ceive, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of the illustrated booklet shown below. 
It tells all about the new Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plan guaranteed by 
an 83-year-old company with over half 


» a billion dollars of insurance in force. 


Send for your copy of the booklet now. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


Puosnix Murua Lirs Insurance Co. 
871 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tuz Puounix 
Muruat Retimement Income Prax. 
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the Santo Domingo restoration is 
the renovation of old Fort Macon 
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GROTON IS CELEBRATING ITS FIFTIETH YEAR 


The School’s Founder, the Rev. Endicott Peabody, Still Carries On 
At 77 the Tradition of Friendship Between Masters and Boys 


( Continued from Page 5) 


the sons or grandsons of men who 
have served their generation with 
distinction, such as Bishop Law- 
rence, President Hadley and Dr. 
Grenfell. Most of the boys are 
Easterners; the Rector would wel- 
come more breezy Westerners if 
they would only come forward. 
Student aid in the way of scholar- 
ship funds is available for a limited 
number. 

Technically Groton is not merely 
a ‘“‘preparatory school.’’ The orig- 
inal 1883 prospectus put it this way: 
“Especial attention will be paid to 
preparing boys for college, but the 
object of the school will be not the 
less to provide a thorough educa- 
tion for those who are to enter at 
once upon the active work of life." 
Nowadays nearly every boy intends 
to go to Harvard, Yale or Prince- 
ton, and the curriculum has had 
to be adjusted accordingly. The in- 
fluence of the classics is still 
strong. The course in Latin, for 
example, carries through at least 


five years. an 


HILE Groton is not an ‘‘ex- 

perimental school,’’ and is 

not partial to the pedagogic 
labels so popular nowadays, it has 
sought to adopt all that is service- 
able in modern educational methods. 
The evidence of liberal trends is 
easy to discover. Classes are divided 
into two or more groups, according 
to ability. The history teacher may 
not call it a ‘“‘project,’’ but on a shelf 
in his room is to be seen an elaborate 
model of London Bridge, built to 
scale by one of his classes. Art, 
music and manual training have 
been given dignified places in the 
curriculum. The science labora- 
tories are adequately equipped; the 
school press and the carpentry shop 
are a delight to boys and parents 
alike. There are achievement tests 
and classes in current affairs. 





The Groton master is not unaware 
that interest lends enchantment. 
But he has never deluded himself 
into the belief that all life can be 
made easy and pleasant. 

Every boy ,has his ‘‘cubicle’’ to 
sleep in, a space partitioned off in 
a dormitory and furnished simply 
with bed, chair and bureau. Upper 
formers have studies of their own, 
the rest do their ‘“‘homework”’ in the 
schol rooms of Hundred House or 
Brooks House. These two buildings 
contain sleeping quarters. The boys 
get up at 6:55 and breakfast at 7:25. 
At 8:15 they troop over to chapel, 
where glorious windows commemo- 
rate the glorious dead (especially of 
war days: Quentin Roosevelt, Nor- 
man Prince, Hamilton Coolidge, et 
al.), and the rector preaches of a 
Sunday morning, ‘‘without subtlety 
and without doubts.”’ 

Morning school begins at 8:30, 
continuing with a fifteen-minute 
receas to 1:15. For meals the boys 
sit at long tables in Hundred House 
dining room, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Peabody presiding. In the after- 
noon there is more study and an 
hour or more of athletics. Supper 
is at 6:05, stiff collars required; af- 
ter supper, sing-songs, debates, 
‘parlor’? games with the Peabodys 
(old and young), choir practice, 
reading, evening prayers. 

Groton has always specialized in 
football, playing a long series of 
hard-fought games with her honored 
rival, St. Mark’s, and producing 
such stars as Gordon Brown, Percy 
Houghton and Tack Hardwick. 
Baseball and rowing are also rec- 
ognized as major sports, and the 
minor sports have not been neg- 
lected. All boys not physically dis- 
abled are expected to take an active 
part in the athletic life of the 
school. 

There is little self-government at 
Groton in the narrower sense of 
the word, but in a broader sense it 


has come to full flower in ‘the pre- 
fect system adopted from the Eng- 
lish public schools. Every year the 
Rector, with the advice if not neces- 
sarily the consent of the older boys, 
chooses from the sixth form a 
senior prefect, who is responsible, 
as Rudyard Kipling has said in one 
of his books, ‘‘for that thing called 
the tone of the school.” A good 
senior prefect is a tower of 
strength. Six or eight other pre- 
fects are chosen each year, with 
disciplinary powers. 
ses ‘ 

ROTON is a small school and a 

comparatively young one, 

mustering in all of its fifty 
years only about a thousand grad- 
uates. However, they appear to 
have made and to be making a con- 
tribution to the community some- 
what out of proportion to their 
numbers. In scholastic standing, 
whether measured by honors in col- 
lege entrance examination or by 
such academic distinctions as a Phi 
Beta Kappa key, the record of 
Groton boys has been increasingly 
satisfactory to their early tutors. 
In the World War 475 out of 680 liv- 
ing graduates, masters and former 
pupils of the school saw service 
with the colors; an honorable per- 
centage, considering the fact that 
at the time of this country’s entry 
into the conflict at least 200 out of 
the 680 were either over forty or 
still in college. 

One hundred and seventy-seven 
Groton graduates have gone into 
finance, ninety-five into bustness 
or manufacturing, eighty-six into 
the law, forty-one into art or archi- 
tecture, thirty-nine into medicine, 
thirty-eight into education, twenty- 
three into literature, fifteen into 
the ministry. The school is particu- 
larly proud of its record in public 
life, both before and since Franklin 
Roosevelt, 1900, attained his present 





eminence. 





TWO PRESIDENT 


( Continued from Page 3 ) 


far less than it means today. news- 
paper criticism and opposition by 
party leaders meant more. 

In these days of deep*rooted un- 
rest conservative Democrats are 
careful not to antagonize the Presi- 
dent’s aims too openly. Yet when 
Theodore Roosevelt hurled his 
thunderbolts from the White House 
his party’s Congressional leaders, 
Aldrich and Foraker in the Senate 
and Uncle Joe Cannon in the House, 
were not ashamed to appear pub- 
licly as advocates of the so-called 
‘‘interests.’’ 

Both Roosevelts have been paint- 
ed by their critics as much more 
radical than they appear to a for- 
eigner, who does not believe that 
either of these members of an aris- 
tocratic and wealthy clan could be 
intent on overthrowing the capital- 
istic system. 

Events thus far seem to indicate 
that the ‘‘readjustment”’ of the na- 
tion’s social and economic struc- 
ture, proclaimed in the Presiden- 
tial message of Jan. 3 does not 
encompass the abolition of private 
property and private initiative, but 
rather an intent to save ‘‘from 
destruction and to keep for the 
future the genuinely important 
values created by modern society.’’ 

Likewise, Theodore Roosevelt had 
no idea of fighting the principle of 
capitalism, of fighting wealth, big 
or less big. What he fought was 
the ‘‘malefactors of great wealth.” 
He fought for the principle of mak- 
ing capital the servant rather than 
the master of the American nation. 

Visitors from Europe familiar with 
the great forces of socialistic and 
communistic movements cannot but 
feel amused or bewildered at the 
spectacle of moderate American re- 
formers being denounced as pro- 
moters of socialism or communism. 
They feel that the younger Roose- 





ROOSEVELTS: A VIVID CONTRAST 


A German Journalist’s 
Impressions of Them 


velt, like the older one, is remote 
from such currents. 

I well remember the great inter- 
est displayed by Theodore Roose- 
velt when I spoke to him of that 
leader of liberal and democratic 
thought in my home country, the 
Rev. Dr. Friedrich Naumann, who 
was the first to create, back in the 
Eighteen Nineties, a ‘‘national-so- 
cial’’ movement—a movement which 
seemed to run parallel to many of 
Theodore Roosevelt's own tenden- 
cies and ideas. 

Far removed from any Fascist or 
anti-Semitic tinge, this national-so- 
cial movement aimed at drawing 
German labor away from interna- 
tionalism and converting its Marx- 
ian socialism into a train of thought 
for which Theodore Barth later cre- 
ated the formula, ‘‘social liberal- 
ism.’’ President Roosevelt seemed 
especially pleased by Dr. Naumann’s 
slogan for the working class—his 
idea that they were to be trans- 
formed ‘‘from subjects of industry 
to citizens of industry.”’ 

eee 

EADING today Franklin D. 

Roosevelt’s messages and 

speeches, I am often reminded 
of the language in which Dr. Nau- 
mann preached to Germany his ideas 
of a reformed liberalism and of a 
democracy turned socially progres- 
sive. 

The present Roosevelt, however, 
seems to be just as averse to social, 
economic or political formulae as 
was the President of twenty-five 
years. ago, who, while fond of 
moral preaching, scorned any dog- 
matic precepts in political life. 

I recall another incident of his 
earlier period. At the fireside in 
the British Embassy I had men- 


tioned some magazine writer’s dis- 
cussion of the question as to 
whether Theodore Roosevelt was a 
statesman or a politician. Mrs. 
Bryce, appealing to her husband, 
drew from him his opinion (I quote 
it from memory): ‘No national 
leader in a democracy could be 
called a statesman if he was not at 
the same time a politician in ac 
complishing his political ideas.’’ 

Franklin Roosevelt might well 
cite such a saying in explanation 
of his own course in the effort to 
readjust his country’s economic and 
social structure. 


Both of these Presidents have 
been called radicals by their ad- 
versaries. Theodore Roosevelt to 
my mind was a radical by nature. 
But, son of a different period and 
restrained by powerful reactionary 
forces, he was bound as President 
to act more conservatively than his 
present-day successor. 

From Franklin Roosevelt one 
gets the impression that he is| 
strongly convinced that real social 
revolution cannot be averted except 
by economic and social reforms of 
a truly progressive character. Yet 
deep in his mind there must be 
definitely conservative tendencies. 
Can it be that he surrounds himself 
with all those progressive young 
men in order to counteract the con- 
servative elements in his nature? 

The main differences between the 
two Roosevelts in the White House, 
however, emanate from the vast 
changes which economic and social 
conditions have undergone in the 
past quarter of a century. The 
same fundamental changes have 
been going on in the minds, faiths 


and aims of men and women in this} 


ous handwriting on the wall 
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You hear it everywhere— 


Make pies digestible’ 





Try this delicious BANANA WHIP PIE. 
The CRISCO pastry is digestible! 


2 ripe bananas 
1 cup granulated 


sugar 
1% teaspoon salt 1 cup whipping cream 
Mash bananas through a ricer, if you have one—or 
through a sieve if you haven't. Add the sugar, salt 
and unbeaten egg whites. Beat the. whole mixture 
together until it is stiff and frothy. Add flavorings and 
fill baked Crisco pie-shell (the digestible pastry). Bake 
at 370° F. for 20 minutes. When the pie is done, chill 
it and spread the top with whipped cream. The 
colder this pie is, the more luscious it tastes. 
DIGESTIBLE CRISCO PASTRY: 
114 cups flour }_ teaspoon salt 
\% cup Crisco Cold water 
Sift flour and salt together. Cut Crisco (the pure di- 
gestible fat) in well with two knives until size of small 
peas. Add only enough water to hold mixture to- 
gether. Roll ', inch thick on floured board. 

For baked shell, cover inverted pie-plate. Leave 
enough dough to fold back to make a firm edge. 
Prick well with fork to prevent bubbles. Bake in hot 


DON’T BE 
FOOLED 


Real CRISCO is 
sold only in sealed 
cans—neverin bulk 








CRISCO 228828 % 


QUICKLY 


Crisco is the registered trademark of a shortening manufactured by Procter & Gamble Co. 





















































society. : 











Listen to Little Miss BAB-O's Surprise Party, Sundays 1:30 P.M. (0.S.T.) WEAF end NBC Network 
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JACK, ASHORE, SEES THE TOWN 


He Takes In Broadway, Visits the Beaches, 
And Goes for a Boat Ride in Central Park 


{ Continued from Page 4) 


graduates of standard high schools; 
others—though not as well educated 
when they first enlist—take advan- 
tage of the navy’s extensive and 
all-embracing educational oppor- 
tunities and train themselves for a 
career either in the service or in 
some specialized occupation ashore. 
Consequently the average blue- 
jacket today is more aware of life 
and the fullness thereof than the 
men of fifteen years ago. 
eee 
O elements, aside from the 
fact that a higher type of re- 
cruit is now attracted to a 
career in the navy, have combined 
to change the psychology as well 
as the behavior of the modern gob. 
The repeal of prohibition, giving 
all classes access to moderately 
good liquor, changed the drinking 
habits of the navy, as well as of 
the nation. The fleet’s long stay 
in the San Pedro-San Diego area on 
the West Coast changed the domes- 
tic habits of the sailor, and today— 
though many of his number are 
still wide-and-handsome undomesti- 
cated creatures—a much greater 
proportion than ever before in. the 
navy’s history have settled down, 
strange as it may seem, into home- 
loving husbands and fathers. 

Others who still feel that a blue- 
jacket should live up to tradition. 
with a girl in every port and two 
in Pedro, have had their Don Juan 
instincts somewhat cramped by re- 
cent pay cuts and by the exigencies 
of the depression, for a large num- 
ber of enlisted personnel are sup- 
porting parents or relatives back 
home out of their meager pay. 

The results of all this were strik- 
ingly illustrated recently during the 
fleet’s stay in the Canal Zone. To 
be sure, the lads were saving their 
money for New York, but neverthe- 
less the conduct of the fleet's thou- 
sands in the tropical wide-open 
towns of the Isthmus was almost 
beyond reproach. Drunkenness— 
despite the thousands of flowing 

‘steins of “‘cerveza’’ which the gobs 

consumed—was unusual; there was 
only one arrest, and there were 
few, if any, complaints. The only 
wail came from the shopkeepers 
of Colon, who found that Jack 
Ashore was not the same spend- 
thrift high roller they had come to 
expect. °é . 


OW for the first time in four 
years the fleet has come to 
New York; for the first time 

many of the brawny youngsters who 
roll through Forty-second Street 
with a seagoing gait are seeing the 
Big Town. What have they seen and 
done here; what do they want to 
do? - 

Some of the veterans to whom 
New York is nothing new may have 
well-marked trails across town to 
places once visited and long remem- 
bered, but to the vast majority of 
the fleet New York is something 
new—and therefore to be ‘done.’ 
With something of a tourist’s avid- 
ity they have done it and will do it; 
you see them hanging over the par- 
apet of the Empire State Building; 
you see them wandering through 
the cool plaza of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter; you find them in the Aquarium, 
in the Library even, in the mu- 
seums, on the ferries and in the 
subways. 

Especially at the beaches you-see 
them; wherever there is water, sail- 


around the honey-pot of Broadway, 
but a good percentage of them are 
lolling in the grass or under the 
trees of Riverside Drive. The sail- 
or’s gravitation toward public parks 
when he comes ashore is a phenom- 
enon for the psychologists. Prob- 
ably he knows that there Peggy 
may stroll, but the parks have some- 
thing else which the sea cannot pro- 
vide—the feel of the earth, the green 
of the grass, the shade of the trees. 

It is easier to understand why the 
sailor comes to the Great White 
Way at night, for that is exactly 
what every stranger in New York 
does—and a large number of the 
city’s indigenous, too. Like the aver- 
age American, Jack likes the aver- 
age shows—musical comedies and 
light reviews with plenty of girls 
and catchy music preferred. He 
likes the movies, too—despite his 
nightly shows aboard ship—and 
there are plenty of bluejackets in 
the audiences of the great picture 
Places this week. 

Night clubs—at least the expen- 
sive ones—are not for Jack, but 
the cheaper ones and the dance 
halls and the shooting galleries are 
much to his liking. He shakes the 
kinks out of his sea legs by a danc- 
ing technique no civilian can ever 
master. His salty argot and 
slangy phrases roll musically into 
the babel of Broadway. 

“Hey, Mame! Whatchasay we 
struggle through this one?” 

But you see Jack nearly every- 
where that two or three people get 
together. He crowds the ‘‘Y’s’’; he 
visits the churches; he buys in the 
shops; Jack is almost ubiquitous. 

ees 

SUALLY where he congre- 

gates in any numbers will ba 

found the navy’s ‘‘M.’ P.’s,” 
the brassarded shore patrols— 
sailors with khaki leggings and 
cartridge belts, sailors with blue 
arm bands lettered ‘“‘S. P.,’’ sail- 
ors swinging like veteran cops their 
hickory batons. The shore patrol 
are never armed—except in unusual 
cases where special permission is 
granted by local authorities—and 
often they do not even carry their 
night-sticks. The officers and men 
for this onerous and tiresome duty 
are detailed by flagships and unit 
commanders; usually only a small 
percentage of the total number of 
men who are allowed ashore daily 
must be detailed for patrol duty. 

One of the chief duties of the 
men of the shore patrol—particu- 
larly in New York, where the sail- 
ors are too widely dispersed within 
a few minutes to require much of 
the patrol’s. attention—is policing 
of the docks at which the ships’ 
boats land, and control of the small 
boat traffic to and from those 
docks. Here late at night, after 
his day of liberty—or early the next 
morning—Jack comes tired but 
happy, ready to take a boat back to 
his ship, and to leave for a time 
that magic land, ‘‘the beach."’ 

Long lines of tired sailors, their 
heads drooping against the dock 
railings, wait for their boats. En- 
gines of motor launches, motor 
boats, surf boats, gigs, chug a song 
of power in the river. A motor 


ane amp up to the dock, a 
bell as the coxswain signals 


his engineer to back the engine. 

_ The patrol officer glances at the 

name on the bow, and megaphones 

to the waiting men: 
“‘Pennsylvania!’ Pennsylvania!” 
There is a sudden but orderly 

scramble; the boat fills up quickly 


pen-} with sun-tanned men,‘men whose 


through the amusement park. At 
the beaches—at Rockaway, Long 
Beach, Jones—they are strutting 
their stuff before the admiring gaze 
of an enraptured stenographer or 
sales clerk. In boats on the Central 
Park lake other sailors from other 
ships are telling the same sweet lies 
to other girls. 

Toward dusk bluejackets cluster 





eyes hold vistas of strange, far- 
away places. 

“What are your orders, cox- 
swain?”’ 

“Return immediately, sir.’’ 
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VICTORIAN OR AMAZON? TWO IDEALS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


any modern government. What 
those redoubtable ladies had was 
not equality but domination. Theirs 
was a woman’s State. 

New light has been thrown upon 
their actual ways of life by the pub- 
lication in English, under the im- 
print of the American Geographical 
Society, of the first account of 
them ever written by an eyewit- 
ness. Strabo, Diodorus, Herodotus 
wrote down the legends of them 
which were prevalent in their days. 
Friar Gaspar de Carvajal of Spain 
and Peru, writing two millenniums 
later in a continent of which the 
Greeks had never heard, put down 
in Spanish just what he sew. 

se? 

HE story of how he found wo- 

men in the depths of South 

America who so reminded him 
of the Greek legends that he instant- 
ly gave them the ancient name is 
one of the strangest in the history 
of this hemisphere. The Amazons of 
Strabo and Herodotus—those con- 
temporaries of Hercules, and Thes- 
eus, and Priam, who raided Scythia 
and Thrace, founded Smyrna and 
Ephesus, who were stalwart, vivid 
women, demon riders, and such 
fierce fighters with the bow and 
arrow that they burned out the 
right breast in order to shoot bet- 
ter—were long dead. Except for 
certain hardy queens, women were 
playing little public part in the six- 
teenth century world. 

Yet the fact remains that the 
Dominican priest did think of it, 
did apply it, and that the tale of a 
tribe of women who ruled and 
fought so seized hold upon the 
imagination of the time that the 
name Amazon was given to a sec 
tion far vaster than Greece and to 
the greatest river in the Western 
Hemisphere, which keeps it alive to 
this very day. 

The tale is a simple one of hunt 
for food and gold, of following 
down a stream, of fighting, of being 
hungry, of suffering innumerable 
hardships, of accomplishing, more 
or less by accident, the first descent 
ever made by white men of the 
great river that runs from the 
Andes to the Atiantic. It begins 
with an expedition which set out 
from Quito in 1541 to hunt for cin- 
namon trees. Supplies grew low 
and food scarce, and in December 
a group of some fifty men under a 
Captain Crellana left the main body 
and started down a river than ran 
eastward. Carvajal went with them. 

At the first Indian village they 
heard news whose importance in 
their minds is conveyed only by the 
fact that it is mentioned along with 
gold, which was the first thought 
of any explorer in those days. ‘‘It 
was here,’’ wrote Father Carvajal 
in his own account of the trip, ‘‘that 
they informed us of the existence 
of the Amazons and of the wealth 
further down the river.’’ 

sees 
HREE weeks of traveling down- 
stream in their new brigantine 
ied them to a village whose in- 
habitants told the white men that if 
they were going to visit the Ama- 
zons, ‘‘whom they cail ‘Coniupuyara’ 
in their tongue, which means ‘grand 
mistresses,’ to be careful about 
what we were doing, for we were 
few in number and they many, for 
they would kill us.”’ 

Finally, in the Spring they came 
to another village, which had a curi- 
ous temple in its public square. 
Asked about it, the Indians an- 
swered ‘‘that they were subjects 
and tributaries of the Amazons and 
that the only service which they 
rendered them consisted in supply- 
ing them with the plumes of par- 
rots and macaws for the lining of 
the roofs of the buildings which 
constitute their places of worship,”’ 
and that they themselves wor- 
shiped the temple ‘as a thing 
which was the emblem of their mis- 
tress, who is the one who rules 
over all the land of the aforesaid 
women.”’ 

On June 2%, 1542, they reached a 
third village, whose inhabitants 
were more than usually insulting. A 
fight ensued, in which the Indians 


Divergent Patterns of 


were extraordinarily brave and 
skillful. Seeking a reason, Father 
Carvajal found that they were led 
by the Amazons themselves, ten o 
twelve of them, who fought a 
courageously that the Indians dared 
not turn their backs ahd run. 

‘“‘These women,’’ Father Carvajal 
continues, “‘are very white and tall 
and have hair very long and braid- 
ed and wound about the head, and 
they are very robust and go about 
naked, with their bows and arrows 
in their hands, doing as much fight- 
ing as ten Indian men, and, indeed, 
there was one woman among these 
who shot an arrow a span deep into 
one of the brigantines, and others 
less deep, so that our brigantines 
looked like porcupines.”’ 

From a captured Indian a good 
deal more was learned, which is 
put down as hearsay evidence but 
was never proved; that the women 
lived seven days back from the 
river, in houses made of stone, 
grouped in seventy villages. That 
they were ruled by the Queen 
Conori, and how all of them of 
rank ate from dishes of gold and 
silver. How the priestesses who 
lived in the capital went dressed in 
fine wool robes and wore upon their 
heads golden crowns of the width 





of two fingers. How no man might 
ordinarily stay the night in their 


Life for Women Have 


Been Set Up by Germany and Soviet Russia 


Drawing by Eldweg, Courtesy Public Library. 
Prototypes of One Feminine Ideal—Amazons Hunting. 


cities, but when the desire for chil- 
dren came upon them they made 
war on a very great overlord near 
by, brought back his men, and kept 
them as it suited their desire. And 
when the children were born, if 
they were boys, they were killed 
and-sent to their fathers. If girls, 
they wéte kept and brought up in 
the Amazonian ways. 


ses 

the South American Ama- 
zons, like their sisters of an 
older world, ran a matriarchal 
State in which men played a minor 
part. No modern government that 
favors the Amazonian ideal for its 
own ends would go that far. Indeed, 
very few women would set the 
matriarchal state up as an ideal. 
Certain veteran feminists will, when 
talking among friends they trust, 
grumble that men have made a mess 
of things and that it is time women 
took matters into their own hands. 
But the more popular view in this 
country is that this is a world which 
belongs to both men and women, and 
that only by cooperation can human 

beings make the best of it. 

Forced to deviate from that mid- 
die ground, to make a fiat choice 
between the Amazonian and the 
Victorian ideals, to serve the State 
in every capacity or stay in the 
kitchen, the American woman, be- 
cause of the very freedom she has 





(Continued from Page 2) 
liquor interests had learned a salu- 
tary iesson from prohibition and 
that after repeal they would be 
alert to the dangers of allowing the 
old abuses to return. Reports now 
from all over the country show that 
the old abuses are coming back with 
incredible speed. 


If these evils are not checked, it 
is certain that large areas of the 
country will vote dry, and that an 
unprejudiced, unemotional ap 
proach to this problem of liquor 
control, which is necessary if the 
problem is to be solved effectively, 
will again be unattainable. It 
seems unutterably stupid of the 
liquor interests to be so greedy that 
they themselves will ‘‘kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg.’’ 

The experience of prohibition has 
also failed to impress upon the pol- 
iticians and the liquor interests a 
realization of the fact that it was 
their old alliance which aroused 
the resentment of the people of 
this country and was the underly- 
ing reason why the Eighteenth 
Amendment was put into the Con- 
stitution. 

Before prohibition the political 
morale of the whole country had 
been affected by the liquor situa- 
tion. The history of every State in 
the Union indicates that no one 
factor was ever more detrimental 
to good government than this liquor 
alliance, with pressure from or- 
ganized groups for the passage of 
fall legislation favorable to the 
liquor interests. When repeal first 
came there was an assured feeling 





that the alliance between liquor and 


LIQUOR CONTROL: 





A THORNY PATH 


politics was forever ended. The 
situation today in State after State 
shows us how little reason there 
was for this assurance. 
ses 

HILE a survey of the psy- 

chological factors in the 

liquor situation at this time 
may seem, at first sight, discour- 
aging, yet it is encouraging that 
psychological factors are at last 
beginning to receive the important 
consideration which they merit. It 
may be that we are now taking the 
first step which will lead to wise 
control. 

The bitter school of experience 
teaches that laws of themselves ac- 
complish nothing. People are gov- 
erned not by laws and statutes, but 
only by a dominating public opin- 
ion. If anything of permanent value 
is to be achieved in the field of 
liquor control, it will be only as the 
result of sound thinking by the peo- 
ple of this country and the marshal- 
ing of public opinion. 

Repeal held out the hope of a 
solution of this age-old problem. 
If this hope is to be realized, the 
people of each State must think 
clearly and courageously. They 
must make a definite decision as to 
the type of law which they want 
and the goal which they wish to 
attain. 

Suecess can only come when the 
vital importance of ‘the problem is 
recognized and all public-spirited 
citizens unite in a resolute effort 
for its solution. 


The writer of this article is a 
member of the New York State 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Board. 





had in exercising her own freedom, 
would be caught on both horns of & 
particularly difficult dilemma. Ger- 
man women have had to resign jobs 
for which they spent their youth 
preparing, and go back to a domes- 
ticity for which they had neither 
training nor primary inclination. 
Italian women have been firmly de- 
prived of their budding civic rights 
and told to confine their attention 
to raising better children for the 
service of Italy. Soviet women have 
been told just the opposite—that a 
home was not enough, and to be a 
housewife only was to be a slacker. 
They must play their part in build- 
ing the new Russia, and that meant 
a job in the service of the State. 

But the American woman has so 
far faced no such desperate alterna- 
tive. She can still go serenely on 
her individual way, unhampered by 
governmental ideas as to her place 
in the world, subject only to the 
guiding influence of the family tra- 
ditions and their economic stand- 
ing, the fashion of her group, her 
own ambition and the ideas of her 
friends, and such incidental catas- 
trophes as bank failures and the 
loss of father’s job. 

Mr. Roosevelt will not tell her 
what she must do or what she must 
become. He will not ordain pug 
dogs for her, nor order her to be- 
come skillful with the bow and 
arrow, or the machine gun and the 
tractor. He has given her opppor- 
tunity—such opportunity as women 
have not before had if national 
life—but he does not force her into 
square holes when her bones are 
round. If the American woman is 
to revert to Victorianism or go 
around in a much larger spiral to 
a modern version of the ways of 
the ancient Amazons, she goes of 
her own volition. 
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MICKEY, MOUSE 


HAILED AS ART 


He and Minnie Are Counted as Classics, but 


Disney Concentrates 


( Continued from Page 13°) 





outlining the trend of the yarn and 
establishing the scenes and the 
sequences for the action. 

Every member of the editorial 
force has a copy of this synopsis 
and must return it at the. end of 
two weeks with action and gags 
suggested.. The story department 
takes the suggestions it wants. A 
shooting script is prepared and this 


‘is the story that will appear on 


the screen. 

The creation of a cartoon film is 
purely mechanical. Two unchang- 
ing things form the foundation on 
which the film is built: The sixty- 
cycle electric impulse in the power 
line and the speed of film through 
a projection. machine, which is 
ninety feet a minute, or twenty-four 
frames, or pictures, a second. The 
story department prepares a work 
sheet. The picture shall be 630 feet 
long, showing seven minutes on the 
screen, which means that 10,080 
composite cartoons must be created. 
This total is divided into the num- 
ber of feet and frames each scene 
will take. 

The work sheet specifies the 
length of each shot; what Mickey 
is to do, and when; what he is to 
say; what are to be heard, 
and what music played. The crea- 
tion then passes into several chan- 
nels which do not meet again until 
the film is finished. 

ees 

REE separate sound tracks 

are made, one for the dialogue, 

one for the noises, the third for 
the music, and the three-are finally 
merged into one track. Suppose 
Mickey is to say ‘‘Hello.’’ The word 
is spoken for him and recorded on 
the dialogue track. Cutters then 
read the recorded word in terms of 
frames. They find that the word 
takes ten frames. They mark this 
ten-frame space on the animator’s 
sheet, and the artist draws his fig- 
ure for those frames with the lips 
of Mickey speaking the word. In 
the end the dialogue is in its place 
on the first sound track and the 
rest of the 630-foot film is blank. 

The noise men make their track 
in about the same way, except that 
their work neither governs nor is 
affected by the cartoonists. They 
know where a cow-bell is to ring, 
where Mickey is to be hit on the 
head, where a whistle will blow or 
a horse neigh. Their equipment 
is odd. A trombone is an airplane 
and a derby hat poked rapidly with 
a finger is a motorboat. A pinch 
of sand in the palm of the hand, 
worked with fingers close to the 
microphone is a giant eating celery. 

The story department determines 
the tempo of the film both visually 
and musically. “Six time’ is a 
beat every six frames. Each pic- 
ture is drawn and recorded accord- 
ing to this musical beat. Through 
ear-phones the musicians hear a 
metronomic beat which keeps time 
with the frames of ‘the running 
film, and they regulate their music 
by it. The three-ply sound track 
is completed before the cartoons 
are photographed, yet sound and 





drawing always match. 


on Earning a Living 


room place each drawing in a frame 
and lay a sheet of celluloid over it. 
They then trace in India ink on 
the celluloid the figure on the pa- 
per. Other girls reverse the cellu- 
loid sheet, or ‘‘cel,’’ and make the 
figure opaque with gray or black 
paint. Only one character is placed 
on a sheet. ? 

When all ‘of the celluloid drawings 
for the entire footage have been 
finished they are sent to the cam- 
era room. Each camera is mount- 
ed above a table lighted by mer- 
cury bulbs. A frame the size of 
the “‘cels” is teady. First the back- 
ground is laid down. Then a ‘‘cel”’ 
with Mickey, another with Minnie, 
a third with the villain and a 
fourth, which is blank, are slipped 
over the pegs, which hold them in 
perfect register. To the eye ahd 
the camera the picture appears to 
be on one sheet. 

Compressed air clamps a giass 
pane over. the drawings to remove 
wrinkies, the operator’s hand 
touches the control button of the 
camera, a click is heard as the 
legs shutter blinks, a tiny bell 
rings, the air lifts the glass, and 
the photographer 
“‘cels’’ and replaces them with the 
next set showing the progressive 
movement. 

For seven minutes of screen en- 
tertainment the photographer goes 
through these laborious motions 
10,080 times. The characters, by 
being placed on separate sheets, 
have complete freedom of move- 
ment. One figure can pass in front 
of or behind another without any 
thought. on the artist’s part. 

see 

So Mickey Mouse may be art, and 
Walt Disney may be a member of 
the Art Workers Guild, the only 
film man so honored... But he is in 
the business to earn a living, and 
his product is largely a creation of 
mathematics. 
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A SHAFT TO THE 


TOWN, on the Hastern 

Shore of Maryland, has a sol- 
dier’s monument in honor of 
the members of that Community 
who died during the Civil War— 
possibly the only monument of its 
kind. Side by side are the names 
of those who wore the blue and 
those who wore the gray. A recent 
visitor, to the town, a Southerner 
who served in the Union Navy dur- 
ing the war, noticed this monument 
and its dual inscription. He did not 
understand. ‘They were all our 
boys,”’ a resident -explained, ‘‘no 
matter on which side they fought.” 





BLUE AND GRAY 


ever, did not prevent men in that 
State from fighting on the South- 
ern side. Many were in the Union 
Army, many in the Confederate 
Army. But when the war was over 
all bitterness disappeared and for- 
mer adversaries settled down to the 
business of life on amicable terms. 
Such good feeling was not mani- 
Tested in Baltimore during the 
early days of the war, when the 
Sixth Massachusetts Regiment went 
through that city on its way to 
Washington in April, 1861. A mob 
attacked the regiment, killed two of 
its members and wounded several 
others. The two casualties were 
ee ee ee 
ar. 














your woodwork, too!” 























eradicated your cleaning 
your persona! S 
ifests , 
lack © af > 
ore Now, you can eradicate their we 
cause simply and , in the 
of your own 
Se Eee wee z 
can ond Pot HI 1,000,000 NEW STATISTICS 
ert cb ce chee ReSRUH cedeseccccve on New York's consumers are 
en Eee PALO PES ee crovided 2 h R. L. Polk 
Consumer Census. Adver- 
f Injection tisers interested in best sales 


results in the $5,500,000,000 
New York City market may 
obtain pertinent information 
from The New York Times 





w. 
The Yankee Prime 
Socialist 
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Daniel W. 
t, its remedies—Harry 
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Boys SUMMER CAMPS © eirts 


BOYS BOYS BOYS BOYS AND GIRLS BOYS AND GIRLS 
PSs we. RIDING RANCH IN 





























EAST.” Est. 1925 


SUSQUEHANNA eS eae ang mat senriewende n Stoddard, NH. 


Boys 6 to 17 ee Tutoring, i 


—_ In Susquehanna Mountains, New pan 
\ Milford, Pa. Sixteenth Season. Fane =” fom 
Complete Modern equipment. 
UNLIMITED HORSEBACK RIDING Swimming, archery, scoutcraft, tennis, Na- 
is INCLUDED . lore and other interesting land 
nde ue eee — c. 

















PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT IS PARAMOUNT 
Easily accessible from New York City by train, bus or motor in five hours. Splendid roads. 
INustrated Catalogue on request. 
Robert T. Smith, Malba, Long Island, New York. INdependence 3-8629. 














Summer Camp for Boys 
Section 


LONE PINE 











Fee reduced to $250. Write for ae 
WILLIAM R. ROOT, B.A., 2501 Palisade Avenue, N. Y. City 


HIPPOCAMPUS 


A NAUTICAL CAMP FOR BOYS 
Salt Pond 
































FEATURING: ae MONTGOMERY 
and AL BA AS’ Re 
full equipment, 
week’s cruise 
INDIAN LORE directed by Karuts Pa- 








N. ¥. Office—One Madison Aye. 





GIRLS 








FAIRHOPE counrny scnoot Ane camp ee oma syaier sports mR 
LAUDERDALE dive, consl comp’ ectivition, creative aniusts ta- | Cot eta 
Near Lake Georse Secrtnel _Geockeaes sue Joe. | a iow os Cowhey, On Ti-Ore. 
Offers happy companionship for girls. || John F. Cenrey, R 7130 Riverdse Drive aan York 


VONSTATIATTST As 





SISTETESAAS SS A 

















Gotan All-inclusive Fee. . : “1, Boys Dajete ws you yg your Summer seein er 
y Mrs. E. N. Powell, Director , 2-14 years. Swimming, al , health BOIBERIK 
Y ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ‘czz;” $30 E.S6th St.,N.¥.C. Wickersham 2-s040 || {000% 38 miles, 50 main NT eae Dale Walle, “CAMP BO ERIK 
, Boys. July 5 to Aug. 30. * re . Av., Lynbreok,L.l. Lyn. 129-8. For boys, girls and adults of 
Come to this Fn ge ~~ camp! ‘ 28th Season. = CHILDREN’S CAMP poe. Se Daw. a-sene. 
Cruises 50 ‘niles fom Phila, 306 : ins. ed All sports. Y.W.C.A. _—. Yeu po $13 E nh Gils 6-28 sg 





























includes uniform. Winter school, 
and recreation. Ex- Danbery, 
eg, cay et SEPARATE TUTORING CAMP Der wi. $115 for wi. season! 790 acres| || perienced, supervision. Srmapainetic ents’ FRIENDSHIP FARM ‘on 
5 miles away. Write Box N. and hills; 90 mi. N. 5 excellent fi Small groups. Reasonable. | Summer Camp: 0-12 ys. Play Seneet: 2:8 yrs 
R-F Perry, Morrlstownll ighSeh.,Morristowa,M.J- ENTLEY SCHOOL, 48 W. Seth St. SUse. 7-1887 creme sheet pes of pataral interests 
eee ee ee LLAN. FFAIR Banbury 4 Lee oe Rare” Be Wittenbers. 
Camp BROOKLYN YW Ch. 12) Bact Sand BN Yc. | FISH'S EDDY, DELAWARE 0. N.Y. 021 
£p, Boys —_ Girts. Reasonable Rates. 
arr) —" $il4 ro =" “ MIRAMICHI Mrs. a eraaee ect, reieed oota Director, 


ON LAKE GREELEY Monree Bhiyn., 3489 
GREELEY, PIKE CO., PA. = St. mY. Wain 2, 


 eulomen sprt sowie? | ye PA. the Adirondacks 
Sve hare | Sa eE ee eo ane teenn nae |CATHOLIC CAMPS/| SCHOOLS 
oe Skyland for Girls on same lake. Catalog. ELEANOR DE gg aes Director. 


Oxford | Car! A. Hummel, 7,205 Elmweed Ave. Phila, Pa.| 45 Gramerey Park North. Gram. 5-0722 . “a 
GREAT OAKS Orfors|7<% gr et — 
1th ¥ Boys, 10 Expert Counsellors. AMP MIQUON, Braat Beach, N. J.) CAMP AR-E-WA FOR , \ 2 148,08. 
iT. , Pa. Ideal leadership tine TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
murse inclusive. fee, $250. 1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.), NEW YORK 
jurse. ive fee, Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
ey yy oy ~:~ ater gee aman The School which has won 
highest honors in every com- 


Vitale Hone Came vee J. Leonard Mason, 440 So. 50th St., Phila., Pa. amp Fire Girls Camps {2',cctr* CAMPS | GERARD — rials os 


~ gy ee = 
Beating. Flsnine. Land mora. tore we Pais | NAMASCHAUG Bent. § ek Wo tats oll ae Gees students are many of the 


Excellent meals, {3 weekly: $100 season. No 
extras. let. Directors: Season. ag PP Moustala. Sree ttet ‘ . 
mpehire. | Res rom, a betes ® R NE 29 70 ‘4 
Mr, & Mrs. Giles GC. Upshor, Eastvitie, Va. ] mpahire. | Resi 14-18, ialtth Doron, treet. | | 999 FOR SEASON ~ 31 cert 5 cing cael gi Pal 


HUGU IENOT pT. —¢ ars ond era, agai “Gaia: All branches of Costume Design and 
logue. | Secretary, 27 William 8t., N. Illustration taught. Also classes in 
. Interior Decoration and Textile De- 


or Ser raat a eae MT. PLEASANT HALL CAMP _ | vices Ry ee ois | E PARTY <9, crib ta meetin incase 
iz Q est- | 113th St., Richeend Hin. N.Y. Virsinia 3-61 COI. 5-2077 for personal interview. 



















































































ra Ask for Catalog. A. J, &. Martia, 
Bolte DOF 20" Cantawton Ave ¥.“6." | Agee 6-16, Benutiful and, peattnrul West, 


LATE camp Seaturcs ond setiviaies. will saaned ADIRONDACKS and FLORIDA 
Program of stir iit. Tipe rained wag Com Rox ‘T “OSSINING -ON-MUDSON, N. ¥.| Thousand Acres. 
‘week. Catalog. 3 nen, Bide Tape Registration Limited. References Required. 


Vt. Tel. Journal Ly Dickinson Pirman. Brightwaters, 
A/fitates Rea Ww came PRATT + a Emily Nietsche Bishop. 
ar Bs Ele ee Brookline, Mass. 


SEASHORE 22nd YEAR inexpensive 
$9.50 Week BOYS 9-18 SANDY-NECK-CAMP 
good 
experienced counselors. extras atention . Meret THE SWI N. H. 
“ MMING and 
CANOEING CAMP” 
T. cits High? aititens, : oe —, ae dancing, Natere’s Wonder Spot. 
trips, Mrs. C.W. Ledley, Box S, Glen Ridge, N. 3. 










































































NOMOY =. 


BREWSTER, MASS. CAPE teen 








CAMP RIO VISTA Frepentewn. NJ. 


a GeanoCoernaScxone/ Arr 
Besutifully situated. 2 hours from N. Y. ‘ ¥aried . 1 * West . . Ne = 
Program: Teathercraft. woodcraft, trips we ‘Horseback eae} ond 
sanitation. cone oP art "v. 


son—9 weeks. 
Mrs. S. WN. St.) Break .Y. #. '¥. le Fourth a. Ste earthen 
trout je 
7 wks.—S206. 4 wks.—$i35. 


eau eat ais New York City 
Camp Wandertust, Henniker, N. 


Merry Days Camp for Boys Shop. Fencing, ail sports. CEES CAMP mL! ¢ a gry mae ry 


Barnstable, Mass. Orches' "i happy shetpful vacation EXHIBITION STUDENTS’ WORK 
Ages 3-10 years. A rest camp having s homelike Doctor. \ ? See Sieg is. mother’s June 1-8. Story Iustration 
atmosphere for the younger boy. ey Moderate 














A CAMP 
Mr. & Mrs. &. Kranz, 245 W. (07th. ACa. 2-1668. 














‘ » games, hey a 3 
uns. SHIRLEY D. LOVELL, cote See —: es ? x West cotn st., New  Bavity hazten, oe Aco Seema Cases 115 Filth Ave. N.Y. ©. 
CAMPING TRIP—2I days SILVER LAKE CAMP ERIC PAPE 


7 Selected, limited number, services 
Visit industrial and historic of interest, “4 Painting, Illustration, Landscape 
Cent of. Progress, Canada, bie, Ind.. Pens. at enerta. . Tad En Bp ly ne Bite ly, ml PS Marine. Stage Design aed Costume, Btodiog 
an r. . | ore ineludes : 
up i soreatn, srrcted bars, squaplaning. raise. Be- |" MEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 
J. Registration closed June il, . | Rm. 208, 503 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. (VA. 3-4064). . > . J. ing Sept. 9G, 215 €. 73d St. RH. 4-5142. © New York Studios, 200 W. Sith St. 
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AMERICA’S BOOM TOWN BESIDE THE POTOMAC 


Under the New Deal Washington Is Filled With Newcomers From 
All Sections of the Country, Eager to Make a Lucky Strike 


( Continued from Page 9 ) 


one of.the principal industries of 
this boom town. 

For every lawyer there is a code 
“fixer,” though sometimes the 
“fixers” and the lawyers are one. 
The ‘‘fixer” lays hold of men who 
have come to complain of a.code. 
He promises to get them a hearing, 
due consideration, justice. . He 
.moves mysteriously while his clients 
hold long-drawn-out meetings with 
others of their kind behind locked 
doors. 

Finally there is a hearing. The 
aggrieved gather in a_committee 
room to face the bar. There are 
hours of talk, in which great charts 
are produced and arrays of figures 
are placed in evidence. Later there 





will be a decision. The protestants 


file out at adjournment to await 
another day. 

Contract-hunters make up another 
numerous and extremely busy class. 
Washington is the boom town of 
their dreams; the impossible come 
to realization. Daily the govern- 
ment awards contracts running into 
high figures. Each contract must 
pass through a complicated ma- 
chinery and every bidder is anxious 
to know the best, or the worst. 
Hence Washington is a sounding 
board for reports and denials, for 
whispered warnings and advice. 

An adroit group of men, well 


selves and others posted about gov- 
ernment contracts. That is, they pre- 
tend to know, and the 

passes current, whether real or false, 








Ee 


SCHOOLS 


os 
PROFESSIONAL | 





. SUMMER SCHOOLS « | 


NEW JERSEY 





RIPPOWAM SCHOOL Boys 
Summer Session Lake, N. 2. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 











eden ante PRESET Sle | aes, GE ee ee 
NEW YORE CONNECTICUT 
EtHicAL Cutture |||Edgewood Park 22%” 


Creative study and recreational 
program for boys and girls from 
pre - kindergarten to 

Industrial, domestic and fine 
arts, daily play and athletics. 


FIELDSTON—Country Day Schools 
and 











ERVIN G ,somners 


25 miles from N. Y. Thorough prepa- 
ration for College Board examinations. 
Certificate privilege. Accredited N. Y. 
State Regents. faculty. 
Athletics. Junior school. 98th year, 
Limited to 126. Catalog. C. Walter 
Olson, Headmaster, Box 965, Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


7 NEW YORK .) 
MILITARY & ACADEMY 
(ORMMALI-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


Mite Zhe 





























Select 2 Good Special School 
Bancroft School Haddonfield, N. J. 
Bailey Katonah, N. ¥. 
te. 2365, 128 €. tia tn. 5 a a as) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 





Four Course. Coed. Teacher Train- 
Chapel New Haven, Cena. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Cotsy JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Arte Gaaelarial, Preteeredicn. Fanity 
ips, Medical Ti Musie. 

: naicien. Art 
Ave., N. ¥. C., Representative. 
















































Co-educational. 112 pp. Bulletin and Class 
Dates upon Request, Phone Barclay 7-6200 
PACE INSTITUTE, 225 Broadway, N. Y. 














SPECIAL 














Finally, to compiete the boom pic- 
ture, come the lobbyists and the 
press agents—a colorful company. 


day. Rumors fly in such numbers 
and are of such vivid tints that it 
becomes increasingly hard to find 
a jot of drab truth here and there. 
Extraordinary statements are ac- 
cepted without apparent thought 
of doubt. 


ASHINGTON, with the boom- 


a bit for the world to admire. The/| 


capital knows that in this day of 
grace it is not Wall Street, nor big 
business, nor Western votes that 
rule the land. One of the animating 


towns that they will believe any- 


man hurrying away to some mythi- 


: “The past is 
gone and we do not think very 
much of it anyway; tomorrow is so 
uncertain that we need not worry 
about it, and, besides, it never will 
come; only the present matters, 
and we are not responsible to any- 
body but ourselves’ 

To put the case another way, the 








Pack 2 Suits WRINKLE-FREE 


this easy way in the 
BONDSTREETER 


Authorized Dealers. Or 
m Trunk Co., Racine, Wis., or 261 
“—a_:«*Fifth Ave., New York for descriptive literat 
Zs 


In “ easy steps, 
samply coat, 


in trey. 
Suits ere carried 
-WRINKLE-FREE 























SUFFER Weltiel a= 






WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


on—SIROIL- 
THE GUARANTEED RELIEF 


YOU SHOULD HAVE Don't delay. This relief has accomplished won- 
THIS BOOKLET ders for men, women and children who have 
been chronic sufferefs from psoriasis. Siroil 
IMMEDIATELY— plied externally to the affected area causes 
scales to disappear, the red blotches to fade out 
and the skin to resume its normal texture. 
Siroil backs with a guarantee the claim that if 
it does not relieve you within two weeks—and 
you are the sole judge—your money will be 
refunded. Write for booklet upon this new 
treatment. Don’t delay. Write at once. 


SIROIL LABORATORIES. 


Please send me information on 
Siroil—the new treatment of psoriasis. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 











STATE. 



















CLEAN YOUR HOME 
WITH CN AND 
PROTECT YOUR 
FAMILY’S HEALTH J 


Qhe bequunu 
and el of 














WHEN ON VACATION 

An inexpensive vacation subscription to The New 
York Times will keep you in touch with news 
events. Arrange to receive The New York Times 
at your Summe: address. 

Rates for vacation subscriptions on Editorial 
Page. Order by telephoning LAckawanna 4-1000; 
through a newsdealer or at a Times branch office. 
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MARY LOU DISCOVERS HOW EASY WASHDAY CAN BE 








'M NEVER GOING 
TO GET MARRIED 
WHEN | GROW UP 




















| DON'T CARE. | DON'T 
WANT ‘TO WORK HARD 
THE WAY MY MAMA DOES. 
SHE HAS TO WASH ALL 
OUR CLOTHES AND THEN 
SHE'S SO TIRED SHE 
CAN'T PLAY WITH ME 








THEN I'LL BET SHE 
DOESN'T USE RINSO. 
MY MAMA DOES AND 
SHE SAYS IT MAKES 
WASHING EASY 




















DON'T THESE CLOTHES LOOK NICE 
AND WHITE, MARY LOU ? AND I 











AND WE'LL GO TO THE MOVIES 

THIS AFTERNOON TO CELEBRATE. 

IT'S THE FIRST WASHDAY | CAN 

REMEMBER THAT | HAVEN'T 
BEEN ALL TIRED OUT 








SEE MY NEW SHOES. MAMA BOUGHT 

THEM WITH MONEY RINSO SAVED HER. 

SHE SAYS RINSO MAKES CLOTHES LAST 
20OR 3 TIMES LONGER 


IX TUB or washer, Rinso gets clothes 4 or 5 shades whiter—safe/y. 
Keeps colors fresh and bright-looking, too. 

A little Rinso gives a lot of creamy, lasting suds—even in hardest 
water. And my! how those lively suds speed up dishwashing. Grease 
goes in a’ jiffy. Dishes, pots and pans come clean in no time. And 
Rinso is very kind to your hands. —_—— 

Makers of 40 famous washers 
recoi Rinso. for 
why the Good Housekeeping [23] 

Institute has tested and ap- Me) 
proved this work-saving soap. 























MUMMY, JOEY AND 
JENNY NEXT DOOR ARE 
GIVING A PARTY AND 

'M INVITED 


THAT'S FINE, JACKY 





EVERYBODYS SO NICE 

TO JACKY. BUT WHY 

AREN'T THEY MORE _ 

FRIENDLY TO ME ? 

WHAT MAKES THEM 
SO DISTANT ? 














THATS A WICE STORY, 

MUMMY. BUT WHAT NOTHING, JACKY 

MAKES YOU LOOK SO rm Just... 
THINKING . 











..- UNPOPULAR BECAUSE 
OF °B.0"...CAN THAT 
BE MY TROUBLE ? I'LL 
GET LIFEBUOY AND 
PLAY SAFE 











*B.O” GONE _ es of freeceds now! 
SHUT YOUR EYES AND GO TO SLEEP ; 


LIKE A GOOD BOY, JACKY. THE FOLKS 
NEXT DOOR ARE COMING OVER TO 
U 


OH, MUMMY, YOU 
HAVE SO MANY 











LIFEBUOY IS KEEP- 
ING MY COMPLEXION 


AS NICE AS YOURS, 
JACKY 


| Pree healthy, nat#ral toveliness— that's the kind of com- 
| Syren beauty Lifebuoy brings! Its creamy, searching lather 
dirt—freshens dull skins. Its pleasant, 
quickly-vanishing scent tells you Lifebuoy lather. 
purifies both face and body pores, stops “B.O." (body odor). 
Warm weather wisdom 
Summer's nearly 
Asweperspi d 
danger increases. Play safe—bathe 
often with Lifebuoy. Lathers 
freely in hot, cold, hard and soft 


water alike. Leaves you (227 
gloriously refreshed, Z 
safe from offending. | 

















OTE ARON, EOE a TE POE ELT I OI 


Tough whiskers wilt— 
tender skins feel fine 

—in this soothing, extra-moist lather 

——_ beards mean nothing to Lifebuoy 


With 52% more moisture anal 
cleaner, easier sha | a 


CL IFEBUOY SHAVING CREAM 



































